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Massachusetts Business 


of the 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Policy Payments in 1929 sd eaell $13,339,853 
Policy Payments since Organization chitens $135,642,310 
Outstanding Insurance Onl $674,953,418 
Policyholders d 1,000,000 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY, DECEMBER 31, 1929 


Total:Assets on) lees. nae A Ee ee 
Total Liabilities 
Policy Reserve $459,61 3,281 .00 


Reserv Dividends to 
Ppaticyheldee ; 30,885,181.85 


All other Liabilities 11,955,113.88 $502,453,576.73 
Surplus Funds) uy! -s Wa DARER Seeds cee eee 


Total Outstanding Insurance in 35 States 
3 Billion 300 Million Dollars on over 4,500,000 Policyholders 


Whatever Your Life Insurance Needs 
There isa John Hancock Policy to Fill Them 


LiFe, ENDOWMENT AND TERM policies for personal protection, providing for settle- 
ment of the proceeds by lump sum or by instalment or income payments, 
to meet the requirements of the individual case. 


SPECIAL contracts for business protection. 
Joint LIFE policy contracts covering insurance on several lives. 
Group INSURANCE for employees. WHOLESALE INSURANCE for employees. 


SALARY DEDUCTION INSURANCE under which payment of premiums on employees’ 
insurance may be made easy through employer cooperation. 


ANNUITY contracts in various forms. 
For information regarding all forms, write for booklet, “This Matter of 


Success"; for special information on Group Insurance—“Management, 
Men and Motives.".. ————————————._ ADDRESS INQUIRY BUREAU 


Ku Gryar 7 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
197 CLARENDON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


“This Matter of Success” 
“Management, Men and Motives” [_] 


Please send me your booklets: 
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ANY years ago, about the beginning 
of this century (how long ago that 
sounds!), I read a book, by the late Prof. 
iL. L. Paine of Bangor Theological Semi- 
| nary, entitled “Dhe Evolution of Trinita- 
'  vianism”’. It was deemed quite heretical 
by his Congregational brethren of that 
day, but I have always listed it among 
| the more helpful books that I have read. 
In that volume he made a distinction be- 
tween belief, as purely intellectual, and 
faith, as an attitude of the heart. There 
is nothing immoral or irreligious or sin- 
ful, he pointed out, in the inability of 
_ people to believe as others do or as the 
ereeds or theological doctors say they 
should. They believe what they must— 
| what their knowledge and social and reli- 
| gious training make them believe. Rather, 
_ it would be wrong for them to say, for 
the sake of conformity, that they be- 
lieved in what they did not. Hence we 
see the terrible tragic blunder not only 
of the authors of the Inquisition with 
their autos da fe (or “acts of faith’), but 
of all who proceed by heresy trials or 
otherwise to hold up for condemnation 
and brand as irreligious, un-Christian, or 
unorthodox, any who do not happen to 
believe as they themselves do or as men 
have done in the past. What folly to 
expect or demand that people should 
reason or think alike! 
One Fair Critic 
Just at present, some of the humanists 
are being roundly rated because they do 
not accept some of the traditional theistic 
conceptions. About the only fair criti- 
cism of this group [of humanists] who 
say they are nontheistic is Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick’s article in the Decem- 
ber Harper’s. Most people would read 
them out of the Christian fold. They are 
shocked that anyone should not be able 
_ to confess sincerely, “I believe in God the 
_ Father Almighty, maker of heaven and 
earth.” But is such a profession any evi- 
_ dence of a man’s religion? Professor 
Thomas Henry Huxley, who was an ag- 
nostic, was a better practical Christian 
_ and more truly religious than those who 
so vehemently opposed him. 
Most people in the churches, and this 
includes not a few clergymen, I fear, be- 
lieve in God, or say they do, because they 
Save boon taught to. It is a traditional 
i; ‘ 
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JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 


This contribution has also appeared 
im The Christian Leader, journal of 
the Universalist churches, to which we 
are indebted for its use. In that 
fellowship there is much discussion of 
the great issue, and obviously Dr. 
Atwood, a pre-eminent man among 
them, felt the need of such a con- 
ciliatory, withal searching and wncom- 
promising, presentment of the liberal 
position. Among Unitarians there is, 
we believe, a very wholesome temper 
and a clear understanding of what it 
means to be a liberal. The article 
will confirm our vest judgments and 
lead us onward in paths of love and 
peace. 


belief that few presume to question. Not 
to believe is to be either an agnostic or, 
what is worse, an atheist. Many, when 
brought face to face with the question 
and asked whether, in the light of all 
they know, they really believe that the 
supreme power of the universe is the good 
and gracious Father whom they have been 
led to worship, simply side-step the whole 
question. But while they often attempt 
to lay the ghost of a doubt by avoiding 
the problem, they often go on saying they 
do believe. 

Now the difference between these people 
and the humanists of the class referred 
to before is that the latter have confronted 
the question squarely and have endeavored 
to think their way through. But because 
they honestly seem constrained to a non- 
theistic answer (even though they are 
whole-souled in their devotion to human 
welfare and the highest ideals of justice, 
good will, and brotherhood), some proceed 
to score them—which, of course, is very 
Christian ! 

We are not implying that the only honest 
thinkers here are the humanists, for we 
eurselyes belong to the theistic company. 
What we are concerned about—this is the 
reason we have written this article—is 
that people, church people, shall show 
their liberality by recognizing that the 
essential thing is not these intellectual con- 
clusions of &@ man in whatever subject, 
but the spirit of his life. We want to 
see evidence that we Universalists, at 
least, really mean what we declared in 
the report of the Commission on Comity 
and Unity, adopted at Hartford and re- 
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Dean Theological Department, St. Lawrence University 


The present theological discussion offers the best test that we have had in fifty years, 
of our spiritual quality and our religious intelligence, and Tun RucisTer 
endorses President Atwood’s whole article as though it were our own 


iterated at Washington, that ‘‘imtellectual 
integrity rather than uniformity, and free- 
dom to seek and bear testimony to the 
truth as each sees it, are basic’. We 
didn’t (did we?) intend to qualify this 
charter of religious freedom by adding 
“except where one attempts to give his 
honest convictions about the being of God”. 

By all means let men present their views 
and discuss such questions. But not once 
let us intimate that whoever thus frankly 
comes to a different conclusion from our- 
selves shuts himself out from our fellow- 
ship, and—as we heard one supposedly 
liberal brother say—‘should go where he 
belongs”. The kind of liberal church that 
we contend for, and that we understand 
our Commission on Comity and Unity in 
its admirable report stands for, is just 
such a one as is broad enough for this 
spiritual freedom. Incidentally, we may 
add, there is great need that some reli- 
gious people uphold this liberty. 

Now the reason that we contend that 
we as a liberal church must be big enough 
to allow for such differences in theologic 
thought is because such theistic conclu- 
sions, whether they be those of Dr. Fos- 
dick, Dr. Rufus M. Jones, or Rey. John H. 
Dietrich, are purely intellectual. We wish 
to justify that if we can. 


Three Distinctions 


In any thoughtful consideration of the 
idea of God, three distinctions are bound 
to emerge. These are popularly confused, 
because people are seldom self-critical or 
discriminating in their moral or religious 
views. 

The first is the God men actually wor- 
ship. We can call it the ethical concep- 
tion. It is the spirit to which, whether 
it be expressed in the person of a Jesus or 
a Jane Addams, men are really won so 
they love it. It is, for instance, the Spirit 
of Love, Good Will, Integrity, Justice, of 
a Universal Father, or, to be academic, 
of our highest values. This is why we 
eall it the ethical or moral God. Wher- 
ever we see or meet this Spirit in life 
or thought, not only our judgment ap- 
proves but our hearts go out in adoration 
and homage. 

Whether this Spirit is “God the Father 
Almighty, maker of Heaven and Earth”, 
is another question. We love and worship 
this God just the same, do we not? If 
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we could prove that this God is the 
eternal Creator and sustainer of the uni- 
verse, would that add to our love or wor- 
ship? 1f we could not, would that make 
us cease to worship? Personally, we 
think worship and love are spontaneous ; 
the question is, “Are you won to this 
Spirit as it is revealed in life or in 
thought?’ If we are, we cannot help 
loving or adoring. 

There is, second, the God we meet and 
know in experience—the uplift that comes 
through unselfish, earnest prayer, through 
wrestling victoriously with the lower self, 
through meditation on some great truth, 
through decisive and heroic resolution to 
side with an unpopular but noble cause, 
through whole-souled service of our fellow 
men. For whenever we ascend, in any of 
these or similar ways, to the upper level 
of thought and action, we have reached 
the plane where we always discover the 
Power that strengthens and inspires us. 
If we do not thus avail ourselves of this 
energizing, co-working spirit, we are weak, 
we accomplish little, we do mean and 
ignoble things. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, when we live worthily, we live 
by this Power. This is the nature of the 
mystic’s meeting with God. He has been 
stirred, thrilled, uplifted, and he says, It 
is God. 


But What God? 


But what God? We would say it is one 
with what we call the ethical God. Every 
such experience is directly related to one’s 
“consciousness of higher values” (Ames). 
When, for instance, one confesses some 
wrong done, and sincerely repents Of: «it; 
he experiences an uplift due to the fact 
that he is true once more to what he really 
yalues most; and when, again, he serves 
whole-heartedly any cause or does spon- 
taneously a noble deed, and finds—though 
unsought—a thrill and a joy that makes 
him step more lightly and work more 
happily, it is because he has acted in 
accord with what to him is supremely 
worth while. 

But this is the question: Is the con- 
sciousness of. this enabling, empowering 
spirit the consciousness, as the mystics 
assume and assert, of the one Power that 
is behind all, the source and cause of all 
eternally? This is the third conception of 
God. It is generally what one means or 
is supposed to mean when he says that he 
believes in God. Yet such a belief, if sin- 
cerely and intelligently held, is simply a 
matter of reason or inference. A host of 
books come from the press endeavoring to 
uphold the theistic position—we are labor- 
ing through one of them. now—but they 
are all efforts to reason one’s way in the 
light of scientific and other knowledge to 
the conclusion that there is a good and 
intelligent being who accounts for the uni- 
verse. Though, according to Dr. Fosdick, 
they have logic on their side, most of 
them (even we theists have to admit) 
are not very convincing. The mystic 
answers the question put above in the 
affirmative. The God he experiences is 
the Eternal who made and controls the 
universe. He thinks because he has had 
the experience that it is a matter of inner 
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knowledge and therefore unquestionable. 
But it is purely an interpretation on his 
part, and the interpretation is not an 
integral portion of the experience itself.* 
That is, he relates his experience to some 
phase of his past knowledge, probably to 
his system of ideas. Because it har- 
monizes with his system, with the way 
he has always interpreted such physical 
facts, he is sure that it is the truth. We 
call all things true that accord with the 
way we have always thought. But it is 
barely possible that owr system of ideas, 
like the Calvinistic or Ptolemaic and many 
another, would bear rechecking to see if 
it accords with fact. 


Wholly an Inference 


Now we are not depreciating the value 
of the mystic experience. Far from it. 
We are not saying that the theistic inter- 
pretation may not be true. But this is 
the point: When we attempt to justify it, 
we have to confess that it is wholly an 
inference. Some may say they “know” 
this to be thus and so, that there is here 
“a sureness that is more than cocksure- 
ness’. But would not Professor Wdding- 
ton have to admit that what he is “sure” 
of is the uplift, and that his interpreta- 
tion of it as a “revelation of the supreme 
God” is an inference quite contingent on 
the body of religious conceptions that he 
has been accustomed to hold? In all that 
rests on reason, both theist and non- 
theistic humanist will do well to be 
modest. 

What we are challenging here is the 
oft-repeated assertion that not to be able 
to believe in such a God or to accept such 
an interpretation is virtually to deprive 
oneself of religion. 

But just consider: If one has found the 
spiritual Power by which he can live 
triumphantly, perform hard duty, accept 
unexpected responsibilities resolutely and 
cheerfully, face disappointment, sorrow, 
and even tragedy, and still go on, true 
still to all that he cherishes and reveres 
as highest, and find throughout all that 


this kind of life is blessed—is he to be 


told that logically he must be able to 
interpret this Power as the God who “in 
holy love creates and sustains the uni- 
verse’, or it is vain? Now it may be that 
this is the very co-operating spirit of such 
a God. But if so, then he is living by the 
power of this God. That is the important 
fact, and not his interpretation of it. The 
former reveals the quality of his religion, 
not the latter. 

Will people ever learn that religion is 
the supremely important thing, and that 
religion is not contingent with one’s 
theology,; as is too often assumed? Surely 
this needs no argument in the face of the 


*Some mysties will declare, of course, that 
what gives value to their experiences is just 
their recognition of them as revelations of 
God or Christ. But as Professor Coe has 
pointed out, people have certain emotional 
religious experiences and then identify them 
as the coming of God, or Christ, or the Virgin 
Mary—always in accordance with the theo- 
logical teaching they have imbibed. For some 
the interpretation may mean an added thrill! 


+By religion we mean the habitual love and 
worship of what to us Is highest. By theology 
we mean the interpretation of the facts of 
religion. 
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notorious fact, which history makes plain, 
that a host of men have been “right” and 
orthodox in their theology and failed 
miserably in their religion. They have 
cared more about insisting on conformity 
to their doctrines than for mercy, justice, 
and truth. What unlovely reading is the 
story of the theological controversies of 
the Church with which its history seems 
largely to be taken up! What a lack of 
real religion !t 

We may seem to some to be minimizing 
the value of theology. No, we are simply 
trying to put it in its proper place. A 
right interpretation of life and the hap- 
penings of the universe that is in accord 
with scientific knowledge and universal 
experience, is something we are bound to 
attempt so long as we remain thinking 
and knowing beings. To bring our or- 
ganized knowledge to bear upon the facts 
of experience and the problems of the 
universe and endeavor to read meaning 
into them is satisfying and salutary. And 
though ‘our little systems have their day 
... and cease to be’, with the progress of 
knowledge we really are making headway. 
At least we are sloughing off the outgrown 
conceptions and superstitions. Witness 
Dr. Fosdick’s frank and refreshing recog- 
nition that the old supernaturalism can no 
longer be entertained in the light of mod- 
ern knowledge. In his recently published 
book, “The Recovery of Religion”, Rey. 
Dwight Bradley declares that science can 
make no authoritative pronouncements 
about religion. Not, we admit, about the 
facts of religious experience, but about the 
interpretations of these facts it does and 
will have something to say. That is the 
reason we have all this humanistic- 
theistie controversy. 
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The Important Fact 


But after all is said, an interpretation 
remains an interpretation—an inference. 
We may say with David Starr Jordan: 


The God of things that are 
Is the God of the highest heaven: 


In the life of the fern and lily, 

Or the dragon and the dove, 

Still through the stress and struggle, 
Waxes the bond of love. 

Out from the ruthless ages 

Rises, like incense mild, 

The love of the man and the woman, 
The love of the mother and child. 


So it seems to him, and to many of us. 
But others who are very learned and also 
noble, and who believe profoundly in the 
love of man and woman, of mother and 
child, cannot see it so. Well, suppose we 
do not agree, Is this, which is confessedly 
an intellectual matter, to separate us or 
lead us to calling one another opprobrious 
names, When we both alike care supremely 
for the highest ideals, and are together 
eager to help all the children of men to 
find for themselves the best life and the 
best of life? The question should answer 
itself. 


tWe once thought that Zwingli cared more 
for the spirit of a man’s Hfe than for con- 
formity to doctrine; but we recently dis- 
covered, alas, that he, too, in his conflict with 
the Anabaptists, insisted that they should sub- 
scribe to his views or suffer as heretics. 
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Special Gifts Committee Reports $125,000 
For Maintenance Fund, in “Loyalty” Support 


HE Special Gifts Committee of the 

Maintenance Fund of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League and the Young People’s 
‘Religious Union has reported subscrip- 
tions to date exceeding $125,000, and the 
League’s indebtedness is entirely liqui- 
dated. The Boston committee on special 


pursuits for a time, this distinguished 
liberal prepared a strong endorsement of 
the Maintenance Fund project, an endorse- 
ment which indicates far more than a 
superficial interest in what he believed 
to be of such import to Unitarianism. 


The letter from Mr. Taft is printed on 


the project of the Maintenance Fund. 

The average member of a Unitarian 
church which has few young people and 
a somewhat inactive chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League has little conception of the 
importance of the League and Y. P. R. U. 
to the Unitarian cause as a whole. The 


gifts consists of Percy W. Gardner, chair- 


man; Walter H. Trumbull, Jr,, 
Isaac Sprague, Henry H. Fuller, 
William Endicott, William L. 
Barnard, Henry R. Scott, Henry 
D. Sharpe, Robert M. Leach, and 
Jere A. Downs. The committee 
did not begin its work until the 
latter part of January and its 
solicitations have met with un- 
failingly generous response. 

The New York committee is 
headed by Richard Billings of All 
Souls Church and is actively at 
work among the churches of that 
district. Seventy-five churches in 
the denomination are organizing 
for the soliciting of special pros- 
pects who may be looked to to give 
strong support to a movement so 
important to the future of the 
Unitarian denomination. 

During the present week, two 
group luncheons have been held 
at the University Club in Boston 
in the interests of the fund. 
Church leaders, including the min- 
ister, League president, and local 
chairman, have gathered at these 
luncheons to learn of the progress 
the appeal is making, and to ex- 
change ideas upon the most de- 
sirable methods of presenting the 
subject in the local churches. Last 
Monday the luncheon group con- 
sisted of representatives of the 


First Parish Church, Cambridge;. 


First Parish, Dorchester; First 
Parish, Brookline; Milton; both 
churches in Salem, and Winchester. 

At to-day’s luncheon, the guests 
are from Channing Church in 
Newton, First Church in Roxbury, 
Concord, Disciples’ Church in Bos- 
ton, Belmont, Arlington, Hingham, 


North Easton, Jamaica Plain, 
Lexington, Lynn, Dedham, and 
- Waltham. 


That former Chief Justice Wil- 
liam Howard Taft is and always 
has been a practical and active 
Unitarian, is a fact in which the 
entire fellowship has taken pride 
throughout his public life. Two 
Sundays before he left Washing- 
ton for the South, at the beginning 


In it he takes a backward 


this page. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


November 30, 1929. 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League was or- 
ganized at Springfield, Mass., in the spring 
of 1919, rather more than ten years ago. 
It has been and is directed by laymen 
chosen from our churches throughout this 
country and Canada. The Young People’s 
Religious Union is an older organization, 
devoted to the general cause of bringing 


young people into the orbit of liberal reli- - 


gious thought and the activities of our 
churches. 

The past of Unitarianism has become 
well known through the names of such 
distinguished clergymen as Channing, 
Theodore Parker, Starr King, the two 
Gannetts, and Hdward Everett Hale. Its 
line of remarkable laymen is long. Uni- 
tarianism has always had distinguished 
leaders. To them it looks for a continu- 
ance of its liberal traditions and a widen- 
ing of its appeal over the country. Its 
future leadership must come from organi- 
zations within the churches which have 
already given themselves loyally and gen- 
erously to the everyday work of the fellow- 
ship. To strengthen both the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League and the Young People’s 
Religious Union will quicken the life of 
the whole denomination. 

It is hoped by every loyal Unitarian 
that you will aid the general cause of ex- 
tending our influence by supporting the 
project now carefully formulated, backed, 
as it is, by the officials in charge of the 
welfare of both organizations. 


Maintenance Fund Committee has done a 


real service in preparing and print- 
ing a map showing “Unitarianism 
in America”. Hven a cursory study 
of this map reveals at once the re- 
markable organization work which 
has been going on among laymen 
and young people all over the 
country. Not only among churches 
in New England and in the 
North Central States, but in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States, in 
Colorado, on the Pacifie Coast, and 
among the churches of Canada 
there are League chapters and 
Young People’s Unions. The map 
graphically indicates how numer- 
ous and how widely seattered have 
been the League’s preaching mis- 
sions and Bible Institutes, and also 
how the chain of annual summer 
conferences is being developed by 
the Y. P. R. U., extending from 
Star Island on the east to Laguna 
Beach in California. The count of 
the two organizations is not far 
apart, one finds. Chapters of the 
League number almost 250, and 
Y. P. R. U. unions are a few over 
260. The membership in the 
former approximates 10,000, and 
in the Y. P. R. U. about 7,500. Al- 
though the Y. P. R. U. is the senior 
by almost quarter of a century, its 
growth has been retarded by the 
ever-present problem of finances. 
The Maintenance Fund’s map 
serves also to call attention to the 
great field of unworked territory 
in this country, where liberalism 
is unorganized or non-existent. If 
Unitarianism is to “widen its ap- 


peal over the country”, as Mr. 
Taft’s letter suggests that it 
should, the League and young 


people must have funds to carry 
on their share of the organization 
work. 

No one recognizes the impor- 
tance of the Maintenance Fund 
project more than the ministers 
who, through the Ministers’ Ad- 
visory Committee, are studying the 
problem of how best to bring 
about results. A recent meeting of 
the Boston members of the min- 


of his present illmess, Mr. Taft was in 
his accustomed place at morning service 
in the Washington Church. In addition 
to his stanch loyalty to his own church 


and its minister, he has accepted high 


commissions for the denomination as a 
_ whole. Almost on the eve of the illness 
which now incapacitates him from active 


look over the Unitarian leadership of the 
past and points out the need for the 


future. “To strengthen both the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League and the Young 
People’s Religious Union will quicken the 
life of the whole denomination”, he affirms, 
and urges that the general cause of Uni- 
tarianism be aided by the support of 


isters’ committee was fruitful of sugges-~ 
tions. Similar meetings will be held in 
other parts of the country. Many letters 
from ministers, as well as from individual 
members of the churches, express cordial 
interest in the Fund and high regard for the 
League and Y.P.R.U.and the work they 
do. The sum which the committee of the 
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Maintenance Fund has fixed upon as rep- 
resenting the urgent need of the two or- 
ganizations is $406,200. That which 
furthers the work of the League and the 
young people at the same time will 
strengthen the churches as a_ whole. 
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Hence the maintenance Fund is a matter 
which claims the serious and generous 
support of all Unitarians. The committee 
will be glad to have special gifts as memo- 
rials, or to have larger sums given for 
some designated special purpose. 


The Elders Listen to Youth 


Twelfth yearly observance of Young People’s Sunday followed by 
weeks of dramatic and other activities 


ELIZABETH §. LINDSEY 


HIS is the twelfth year of the ob- 

servance of Young People’s Sunday, 
and reports indicate that the custom is 
more firmly fixed than ever in the eccle- 
siastical calendar of the free churches. 
The Sunday itself, February 9, ushered 
in a week of dramatic, social, and other 
activities, many of which were designed 
for financial aid to the activities of the 
national Y. P. R. U. 

Already, reports telling of successful 
young people’s services have been received 
from more than a hundred societies, from 
Los Angeles, Calif., to Calais, Maine; 
from Chicago, Ill., to Atlanta, Ga.; and, 
in the light of past experience, many more 
reports are yet to come. 

In Baltimore, Md., four of the young 
people gave addresses on “Faith in Human 
Nature”, ‘What Christ Means to Me”, 
“The Mysticism of Nature’, and “Reli- 
gion of the Spirit’. In Rochester, N.Y., 
Robert Corris and David Atwater preached 
on “The Most Hssential Things in Life’. 

Betty Muther of Newton Center, Mass., 
preached on “The House“by the Side of 
the Road”; Humphrey Howe of Medford, 
Mass., on “What Are We Young People 
Here For?’ Charles Whipple and Rachel 
Webster of Lexington, Mass., on ‘The 
Place of the Y. P. R. U. in the Life of the 
Church”, and “My Conception of God”; 
James Lindsey Ward of Fitchburg, Mass., 
on “The Challenge of Emerson”; David 
Merriam of Leominster, Mass., on “Give 
Us a Chance”; Peter Bove of Montclair, 
N.J., on “Youth and God”; Woodbury 
Howard of the First Parish, Hingham, 
Mass., on “What the Young People Want 
of the Church”; Henry Cady of Whitman, 
Mass., on “Ambition and Friendship”; 
John Morton of Bernardston, Mass., on 
“The Coming Sermon’; M. A. Jones of 
the Second Church, Boston, Mass., on 
“Our Outlook”. 

The entire service was conducted by 
members of the local Y. P. R. U. societies 
at San Diego, Calif.; Troy, N.Y.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Melrose, Barre, Marlboro, 
Dighton, North Andover, and Plymouth, 
Mass.; by the Old Fort Club of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and by many other groups. 

Merrill Bates of Lancaster, Mass., 
preached at Proctor Academy; Rowena 
Bellows at the First Church in Providence, 


“R.I.; Alberta Berry at Burlington, Vt.; 


Raymond Turner at Hopedale, Mass.; 
Roland Hoag at the First Parish, Dor- 
chester, Mass.; Marjorie Brown at Wollas- 
ton, Mass.; Marjorie Puffer at Berlin, 
Mass.; John Anderson at Westwood, 
Mass.; Abram Collier at Billerica, Mass. ; 
Ray Greenwood at Windsor, Vt.; Robert 
Bent and Fred Depinet at Gardner, Mass., 


and Loring Lecraw and Dorothy Drink- 
water at Plainfield, N.J. Twelve of the 
officers and directors of the Y. P. R. U. 
answered the call for preachers sent in to 
the national office. 

Leslie Arnold of Winchendon, Mass., 
speaking on the subject “Youth Seeks a 
Meaning”, voiced the opinion of many 
young people when he said: “Young 
people of to-day feel keenly a vacancy in 
their lives which the conservatism and 
inadequacy of traditional religion have 
created. This situation has set youth 
questing, seeking a meaning of life that 
will be in harmony with knowledge and 
experience. ... Youth looks to science and 
a liberal interpretation of religion for a 
meaning of life which he can honestly 
accept and which will bring him the fullest 
and most harmonious life.” 

Weston L. Brannen of Stoneham, Mass., 
speaking on ‘The Material versus the 
Spiritual’, concluded that “although 
science has displaced and doubtless will 
continue to displace religion in fulfilling 
man’s material needs, it can never fulfill 
his spiritual needs’. 

Elizabeth Tillson of Middleboro, Mass., 
discussing “Growth”, said: “We want a 
code of life and religion which we can 
accept not merely as a tradition carefully 
handed down, but as something in which 
we can believe and in whose foundations 
we can trust, something which we have 
made our own, not blindly, but through 
a gradual, sure growth in its essential 
truth. ... Growth is not a process of 
youth. It can be far more than that—a 
philosophy of life, one that can guide 
throughout life, pointing the way and lead- 
ing always—ahead.” 

Mary Andrews of Ithaca, N.Y., presented 
a challenge to youth: “If we are really 
intelligent and if we examine our actions 
and our morals eorrectly, and if we con- 
clude that the ideas which we have ac- 
cepted since childhood are short-sighted 
and narrow-minded, then we have a task 
before us that is worth every effort that 
we can evoke, to educate ourselves, to de- 
velop ourselves so that we may improve 
upon the standards which we have in- 
herited, for it takes more than a mere 
desire to do right to guide us in our mak- 
ing an intelligent choice of the right 
course.” 

In Seattle, Wash., Glen Glasecoe preachéd 
on “The Two Great Adventures”, Ruth 
Roark and Josephine Conkling on “What 
Young People Expect of the Church”. 
Miss Conkling declared: “The church 
must be modern in her presentation of 
the truths of life to those who come in 
search of spiritual light. ... When we go 
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to church, we expect modern idealism to 
be presented to us in such a way that our 
minds may be recreated and we may be 
inspired to live the life that we in our 
highest and holiest moments feel possible.” 

Other groups, as convenience dictated, 
observed the Sunday on earlier or later 
dates than the one designated. Peterboro, 
N.H., observed the day February 23, with 
the young people taking not only the entire 
charge of the service, but furnishing the 
music and flowers, as well as the ushers. 
The young people of St. John’s Unitarian 
Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, held their 
service February 2. Gordon Sherer 
preached the sermon on “Is Life a Science 
or a Mystery?’ Alfred Hobart preached 
at the First Church in Louisville, Feb- 
ruary 16, on “What We Believe’. The 
First Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
also chose this date. ©. Edward Haberly 
preached the sermon. The Davenport, 
Iowa, group plan to have charge of the 
morning service, March 2, which will be 
followed by a dinner and addresses. 

Universalist young people arranged to 
hold their Young People’s Sunday also on 
February 9. This afforded an excellent 
chance for co-operation of the Y. P. C. U. 
and the Y. P. R. U. At Atlanta, Ga., 
where there is a federated church, the 
young people conducted the service and 
Marjorie Garber of the Y. P. C. U. 
preached the sermon. 

In Boston, on the night of Young 
People’s Sunday, a union mass meeting, 
arranged by William B. Rice of the 
Y. P. R. U., Rev. Max Kapp representing 
the Y. P. C. U., and Leslie Frazer rep- 
resenting the Young Friends, was held at 
the Church of the Redemption (Univer- 
salist). Several hundred young people 
gathered for a social hour and brief words 
of welcome by the representatives of the 
different organizations. 

The devotional service which followed 
was led by Dana Greeley of Lexington 
and Mr. Kapp, with the address of the 
evening by Dr. Minot Simons of All Souls 
Church, New York City. Musie was fur- 
nished by the Marlboro, Mass., choir, com- 
posed mostly of Y. P. R. U. members. 
The entire congregation joined in singing 
the Y. P. R. U. song, which the choir 
used as a processional hymn. 

At the same time that this meeting was 
being held in Boston, special evening sery- 
ices were taking place in other sections of 
the country. In Minneapolis, Minn., the 
young people conducted an evening sery- 
ice, as well as taking part in the morning 
service. In the morning, Stanley MeCamb 
gave a twelve-minute talk on “Youth 
Looks at Youth’. Rev. John H. Dietrich 
followed with a sermon on “Youth Looks 
at Life’. For the evening service, Robert 
Netherly preached on “Youth Looks at 
Age”. 

In Philadelphia, Pa., there was a special 
vesper service conducted by and for the 
young people from the Philadelphia, Ger- 
mantown, Pa., and Trenton, N.J., churches. 
At Hartford, Conn., a symbolic candle- 
light service, welcoming the new members 
and lighting the fireplace as a symbol of 
friendship, formed a significant ending for 
the day. On the Pacific coast, a week 
later, in Los Angeles, Young People’s Sun- 
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day was observed by an evening service 
at which Ben Berg, Donald Benshimol, 
and John McKinney gave brief addresses. 
Young People’s Week furnished oppor- 
tunity for local societies to aid substan- 
tially the work of the national organiza- 
tion by sending affiliation dues, church 
collections, and the proceeds from the 
plays, dances, and social events held by 
societies and federations. 

In the Metropolitan Federation, six 
groups competed in the Little Theater 
Tournament. The Bronx Free Fellowship 
young people won the cup by their presen- 
tation of “The Eldest”, by Eleanor Ferber, 
which is reported to have been remarkably 
well done. At Chicago there was a dance; 
at Wilmington, Del., St. Louis, Mo., and 


CORRESPO 


The “Issue in the West” 


To the Editor of Tum Curistay Reaistyr :— 


May I add a few words to Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland’s admirably clear and concise 
statement, in your number of February 13, 
with regard to the “Issue in the West’? 
I had no part in that contest, but did 
watch its progress from a very good point 
of observation and, as a spectator, can 
speak from first-hand knowledge. Through 
all those years, I was a director of the 
American Unitarian Association, and some- 
what on the inside of its councils; so that 
I had all the information it possessed. 

When Dr. Sunderland says that it was 
not a contest between radical and con- 
servative, I strongly endorse his opinion. 
And that is well worth saying, because a 
mistaken opinion to the contrary has 
widely prevailed. But when Dr. Sunder- 
land says that the issue was between 
theism and nontheism, one wonders how 
that could be exactly so, since all the men 
engaged in the controversy, on both sides, 
were convinced or even deyout theists. 
I do not myself recall that there was then 
a nontheist anywhere in sight within our 
yanks. That amount of sanity, at all 
events, had been preserved. 

Certainly men like Hosmer and Gannett 
would not have marched under any banner 
that meant to them nontheism; and when 
it was charged that their banner did mean 
that, they indignantly repelled the charge. 
Dr. Sunderland himself states the real 
issue fairly enough, but it did not mean 
theism versus nontheism. There was no 


~ question in anybody’s mind as to what 


Unitarianism was by tradition and in- 
heritance. The question was, was it neces- 
sary or wise to say, by formal resolution, 
that what Unitarianism had been that it 
must continue to be; or was it better to 
leaye that for the future to determine, 

e-affirming a present bond of “Free- 
dom, Fellowship, and Character’ in 
Religion”. 

For my own part, I never could see that 
it made so much difference as many people 
- thought which way the decision went. 
Suppose it were to be declared that one 

sl must be a theist to be a Unitarian—would 
prevent any Unitarian from dropping 
sm if his thought led in that direc- 
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other places, groups held bridge parties. 
The young people at Bedford, Mass., pre- 
sented “The Old Peabody Pew’, to which 
they invited the entire community. 

At the Fine Arts Theater, Boston, the 
play “Duley” was produced with much 
success. The cast included Harriet Knowl- 
ton of Cambridge, Danforth Lincoln of 
Dorchester, George Dunham of Brighton, 
Albert Webster of Lexington, Marcia Ran- 
dall of Cambridge, Rosamond Adams of 
Jamacia Plain, Lionel Jessup of Brook- 
line, Percy Zenninger of Melrose, Herbert 
Ellison of Arlington, John Hansen of 
South Boston, and Richard Talcott of 
East Lexington. The final event of the 
week in Boston was the annual formal 
dance at the Hotel Statler, February 21. 
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tion? Suppose no such declaration were 
made—would nontheists then flock in and 
claim our fellowship? In point of fact, 
the Western Conference adopted its famous 
platform; but I never heard that, at the 
time at least, it made any noticeable differ- 
ence in the character of its constituency. 

It seemed to me, in those days, I am 
free to say, rather an overrated issue. 
And that was the considered judgment 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
which refused to take sides in or have 
anything to do with the controversy, 
thereby plucking down upon its head (as 
might have been expected, probably) the 
charge of poltroonery, from both sides. 

I am glad to receive Dr. Sunderland’s 
assurance that he is the author of the 
1904 amendment to the constitution of the 
National Conference and to acclaim him 
as the artificer of a very good piece of 
work. I had some part and felt keen in- 
terest in the contest which led to the 
adoption of that statement; and certainly 
the practically unanimous vote by which 
it was adopted stands as one of the most 
dramatic episodes of my experience. But 
looking back now upon the excitement of 
that hour, I question whether so much 
was accomplished as we then thought. 
After all, the life of the Unitarian body 
is so largely in our separate churches 
that they are not apt to be profoundly in- 
fluenced by any supposedly denominational 
pronouncement. 

It needs to be remembered that, in a 
pioneering body like ours, much of the 
pioneer spirit shown in the westward 
march of American civilization is. likely 
to be preserved. When the forward move- 
ment of society behind him began to get 
up abreast of his habitation, that old- 
time pioneer was apt to become uneasy. 
We felt it was time to go on pioneering. 
Where he was to go and what he was to 
find might not be very clear; but he must 
go somewhere on beyond, to get ahead of 
the crowd. 

Dr. Sunderland appears to think that 
the action once taken by the Western Con- 
ference has had much to do with the 
present rise of a movement.of nontheistic 
humanism; perhaps that a different de- 
cision by that Conference in former days 
would have prevented the growth and 
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spread of such a movement now. I must 
modestly venture to doubt the soundness 
of such conclusions. The Western issue 
now does not appear to me to have much 
connection with the Western issue of other 
days, save that one of the most redoubt- 
able antagonists and champions of that 
other contest is still on the field. Being 
a somewhat old-fashioned Unitarian, with 
fair memory of quite a long past, I judge 
that the nontheism of the hour springs 
mostly out of the present hour. I take 
it to be an adventurous but perhaps not 
very wisely planned trek on into the un- 
explored, one whose blazed trail is not 
likely to become a much-thronged high- 
way. Pioneers sometimes open up large 
tracts of fertile and productive lands. 
Sometimes, also, their hoped-for Hl Dorado 
turns out to be sadly barren and profit- 
less. We shall wait and see. 


Howarp N. Brown. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASs, 


From a Noted Unitarian 

To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I particularly like your leading editorial 
this week, on “The Theological Attack’”’. 
We have got to have a theology, as you 
contend—a deeper theology, new, enlight- 
ened by all modern science, and in har- 
mony with the freest and best modern 
thought. And as I understand you, it will 
not leave out the God-concept, the God- 
faith; but it will purify it and lift it up 
into the fullest possible light. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
POUGHKEEPSIN, N.Y. 


Kind Words from Lahore 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTOR :— 

I am enclosing four dollar bills and 
four one-anna stamps (to cover ten cents) 
to renew my subscription of your great 
paper for another year. 

I value your paper because it is well 
conducted. It is an honest, straight- 
forward, and at the same time a very 
liberal paper. Above all, it is a broad 
denominational paper—one of which every 
Unitarian needs be proud. 

With fraternal greetings from an Indian 
Unitarian near the frontiers of India, I 
remain 

Sincerely yours, 
A. K. SIDDHANTA, 


DYAL SINGH COLLDGE, 
LAHORH, INDIA, 


Correction 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
Will you please correct a misprint in 
the third and fourth lines of the last para- 
graph of my letter printed in THe Ree- 
ister of February six. I feel quite certain 
I wrote as follows: “May I suggest that 
Mr. Marzolf familiarize himself with Uni- 
tarianism as expressed in our pamphlets, 
and also with [instead of “especially in”] 

‘Santayana’s Realm’”’, etc. 

J. ERNEST BRYANT. 


BREWSTER, MASS. 
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BOSTON, 


The Liberal Position 


HE REGISTER is the organ of perfect freedom 

in religion. Our principles are unequivocal. It 
is a good thing to reaffirm the fact in great days 
like these. Before we think of any doctrines, we 
declare our religious liberty. If everything else 
should change, if beliefs once cherished should 
utterly pass away, we should still hold to that best 
gift, that highest prize, the condition and ground 
of all true religion, namely, our free spirit. 

Our leaders have this faith. We like exceedingly 
what Dr. Thomas H. Billings wrote in our paper 
last week. ‘“Unitarians’, he says, “believe in free- 
dom. Worship and consecration are either sincere 
or they are nothing. Where there are authoritative 
codes, there are sure to be some deeply religious 
persons whose religion is to a greater or less degree 
forced out of its normal aa ae Such forcing 
tends to weaken its power. . We think it well 
for each man to find his own creed and his own 
code. We encourage him to do so. We believe that 
in such an atmosphere, where each shares with his 
fellows his own faith and moral passion, the piety 
that is produced is altogether lovely and of good 
report.” 

Himself a believer in God who is “self-conscious 
mind and will”, Dr. Billings says, with true liberal 
emphasis, “There is no agreement among us when 
we attempt to define this something that is the 
object of our experience.” The “impulsion of the 
soul is variously explained among us”. Some of us, 
he explains, say it is “God that worketh in us to 
will and to do of his good pleasure”. Others among 
us “are satisfied with a very different explanation”. 
The supreme statement of Dr. Billings follows: 

“All are agreed that this impulsion exists and 
that men must yield to it, for it is their life.’ Our 
agreement, that is, we find not in our explanations, 
but in the fact that we have this impulsion of the 
soul. That is what we who call ourselves liberal 
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believe, that is what matters most, that is what 
makes us Unitarians. Some people, it may be ad- 
mitted, do not feel the impulsion of the soul 
strongly. It is obvious that they can never create 
and sustain a church. Others insist that their ex- 
planation is the chief thing. They are the founders 
of sects. We are not such, though we have our 
explanations. 

Some of our ministers, and a considerable num- 
ber of our laity, have a different explanation for 
reality from that of Dr. Billings. But they are his 
brethren. They who differ in the explanation, but 
agree in the impulsion, remember that the explana- 
tion is secondary, though for each man necessary. 
The first thing is kept first. A man has a right to 
his own explanation. He is one of us in good 
standing, no matter what his explanation, if he 
seeks the truth and desires to live religiously. With 
this understood, a heretic among us is therefore an 
impossibility. Dr. Billings says so in principle. 
Dean Atwood in THE REGISTER to-day is more ex- 
plicit and detailed about the matter in his defense 
of the rights of humanists, who really test our sin- 
cerity at this moment in our liberal history. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Atwood, some of us (he refers 
especially though not exclusively to his own Uni- 
versalist household) would harry the humanists out 
of our fellowship of free religion. It cannot be 
done. If it should be done, our religion would be 
dead, our mission ended. 

The reader will rejoice, as we do, to go to the 
heights with Dr. Atwood as he justifies “the ways 
of God to men” in his unanswerable argument. All 
in all, it is the best word we have seen on the 
specific issue which troubles a few people and in- 
terests us all. 

There are variations from Dr. Atwood. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Harold Marshall, another Universalist, 
seems to have abandoned the traditional theistic 
position definitely, and is plainly not satisfied, as 
Dr. Atwood is, with defending the rights of be- 
lievers, whoever they may be. In a review of 
Dwight Bradley’s book, “The Recovery of Reli- 
gion”, he accuses that author of “dogmatizing” in 
daring to say that God is “perfect, infinite, and 


eternal”. Nobody knows, according to Dr. Mar- 
shall, for the ‘ ‘quest of the Absolute is still a 
quest”. One surprising thing in Dr. Marshall’s 


attack is that he gives up the God of the great Uni- 
versalist father and thinker, Murray, whose con- 
cept, says Dr. Marshall, was that of a “Benign 
Autocrat”. To justify such a God, he declares, is 
impossible, because the idea is “outgrow n”. 

But such emphasis is unusual. The prevailing 
sentiment among us is what it ought to be. We 
have examined again the many recent articles on 
the issue which THE Rueisrer has published. Like 
Dr. Billings and Dean Atwood, the writers call 
themselves theists, generally. These contributors 
of major articles are Dr. George R. Dodson, Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody, Dr. J. T. Sunderland, Dr. 
A. P. Reccord. Other contributions of smaller 
scope but not less importance are from Dr. Charles 
Kk. Park, Dr. Howard N. Brown, Rey. John ©, 
Petrie, Rey. Miles Hanson, Rey. W. A. Vrooman, 
Rey. Earl C. Davis, Rey. Joseph S. Loughran, and 
Rey. J. Ernest Bryant. 
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As one would expect, there is a difference in 
emphasis among these men; but how many of them 
set up a dogma as the first thing? They defend 
their beliefs, but, taken together, they agree with 
Dr. Billings and Dean Atwood. We have omitted 
the names of several humanist contributors for the 
obvious reason that they, being in the minority, 
defend their freedom against a great numerical 
majority. The power is in the hands of theists. 
How they exercise their power, as revealed in THE 
REGISTER, is a gratifying evidence of a high degree 
of liberal spirit. They know they could silence and 
banish their humanist brethren if they cared to 
use the combined force of their majority. By in- 
direction the same end could be kept in mind, if 
not attained, by slurring the humanist position 
with contempt and contumely. That course will 
not be followed, because we love the brethren. No 
man is a humanist, nor a theist, but all are equal. 
So long as we have a journal which keeps open and 
free pages for all opinions without exception, every 
man may have his day, or days. 

We have never denied any minister or layman 
space. In a few instances, given articles or letters 
have not been available for good journalistic 
reasons; but it is never because the doctrinal posi- 
tion taken is objectionable. Any theological stand 
stated with dignity and intelligence, free from the 
impugning of improper motives, respectful of those 
with whom the writer disagrees, and truly, not in- 
correctly, representing the position of others, is 
welcome. We have a right as Editor to our own 
explanation, of course, as every minister and every 
Unitarian has. 

Since we agree in this, all of us are in one place 
with one accord. Because this is true, we gladly 
quote from a distinguished layman who is pro- 
foundly alive to our liberal mission in the world. 
He occupies a high place in Unitarian councils. 

“T17E REGISTER is the free journal of a free fellow- 
ship”, he says. “Its columns are open to all mem- 
bers of that fellowship, Christian, pagan, Gentile, 
Jew, humanist, Quaker, Universalist, or Episcopa- 
lian, and all these and many others are represented 
in our free churches. It does not attempt to sup- 
press, but rather to invite and stimulate, for it is 
not afraid of truth or of falsehood. 

“Tur REGISTER has a profound and unshakable 
faith in the results that come from facing facts— 
all facts. It is not a humanist organ nor a re- 
actionary organ, but the medium of expression for 
a fellowship which has no heretics, which perse- 
cutes and drives out no man who, in sincerity of 
purpose and earnestness of spirit, seeks to be 
counted a member; a fellowship in which the only 
authority is the authority of the individual con- 
science, unmodified by ifs, ands, or buts. 

“A religious organization cannot have its cake 
and eat it, too. It cannot be liberal and illiberal. 
It cannot make conscience the guide, subject to 
majority votes. It is either conscience, or Bible or 
Pope. With the Unitarian fellowship it is con- 
Science enlightened by free and open discussion 
for all.” 
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Bringing the eloquent declaration down to a 
direct application, our friend adds, “Let Tue Ruc- 
ISTER challenge every other religious journal to 
make a like unequivocal statement of its freedom— 
and its limitations.” We do not know any other 
church paper which is free in the Unitarian sense. 
If that is true, is it not because our fellowship is 
free as none other is? Rev. J. Ernest Bryant once 
won a prize offered by TH RecistEr for an essay 
on “The Distinctive Purpose of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship”. Writing of Unitarianism then, he said: 
“Tt is the only Christian fellowship in which men 
are always free to follow their own intuitions of 
the highest, without fear of being banished as 
heretics. For this reason it is coming more and 
more to be the religion of thinking people.” So 
may it be. 


“Truth in Advertising” 


PEAKING OF CIGARETTES, the American 
Tobacco Company and other corporations have 
agreed to stop lying in their advertising. Perhaps 
you have not noticed it yet, but the high-colored 
full-pages are toning down, and the war between 
“smokes and sweets” is subsiding, along with the 
lies. It came about this way: The Federal Trade 
Commission, with the high authority of the Gov- 
ernment behind it, went fact-finding. They studied 
the tobacco advertisements, and their report, which 
the newspapers printed half-hidden on inside pages 
because the newspapers get easy money for ciga- 
rette advertising, was so damning that the tobaceo 
people capitulated. The results are epitomized by 
our neighbor, Dr. Dan B. Brummitt of The North- 
western Christian Advocate, as follows: 

The cigarette corporation that was on the carpet admitted 
that it lied when it said smoking its cigarettes would keep a 
woman from getting overweight. 

It admitted that it printed testimonials from people who did 
not use its cigarettes at all. 

It admitted that it printed testimonials from people who not 
only did not write them, but never saw them. 

It admitted that it paid for testimonials from a group of 
actresses, to the effect that the use of these cigarettes kept 
them slender and fit for their work, though the actresses were 
not cigarette smokers at all. 

Also the corporation promised to stop all this advertising, 


and agreed that if it broke its promise the commission might 
make a new complaint and bring it to trial again. 


Will our readers please give credit to the church 
press for the change? The denominational papers 
led against this dishonesty, and some of them, in- 
cluding THE REGISTER, also opposed the cigarette 
as a harmful, useless institution. Less dangerous 
by far than the liquor traffic, the enormous sale of 
cigarettes, especially to women, is reminding in- 
creasing numbers of citizens, nevertheless, that we 
should be not worse off but better off if the 
cigarette were no more. To this conclusion we 
should have come without the aid of the advertising 
experts, but they have hastened the day by their 
ridiculous faking. “Truth in advertising” is their 
corporate motto; and now let them stick to their 
text. 


WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian 
Association 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Louis C. Cornisu, D.D., President 
Henry H. Furier, Treasurer 
PaRKER FB. MareAn, Secretary 


Anniversary Week Announcements 


The program committee on Anniversary 
Week, May 18 to 24, announces that Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot will preach the Anniver- 
sary sermon, Sunday, May 18, from his 
own pulpit in the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston. The Ware lecture will be given 
by Rev. William L. Sullivan, D.D., min- 
ister of the church in. Germantown, Pa. 
According to recent custom, the lecture 
will be given Wednesday evening of Anni- 
yersary Week. 


Ministerial Personals 


Rey. Raymond C. Bragg of Evanston, 
Tll., will take up the work of secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, March 
1, with headquarters at 105 South Dear- 
born Street in Chicago. Mr. Bragg was 
elected to this position last October. 

Rey. Henry F. Waring, for several years 
minister in Memphis, Tenn., has been 
called to the chureh in Norton, Mass., 
where he has begun his duties. 

The pulpit in Harvard, Mass., was made 
yacant by the sudden death of Rey. John 
M. Wilson on January 21. Mr. Wilson 
had been minister in Harvard since 1924 
and before that time he had served the 
churches in Hudson, Fall River, and Lex- 
ington, all in Massachusetts. 

Dr. Frank W. Pratt, minister emeritus 
of the church in Richmond, Va., has 
resigned. 

Gilbert Potter, a divinity student at 
Crane Theological School, Tufts College, 
has begun work at Wilton Center, N.H. 

Rey, Esmond §S. Ferguson has resigned 
at New Orleans, La., with the expectation 
of entering business. 

Rey. Robert W. Jones of the Bulfinch 
Place Church and Parker Memorial in 
Boston preached in Atlanta, Ga., February 
16 and February 23. 

Rev. Herman F. Lion has accepted a 
eall to Lawrence, Mass. 

Rey. Alfred W. Hobart, formerly at St. 
Cloud, Minn., is now engaged in work with 
the Social. Service department of the 
Family Service organization at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The address of Rey. Walter G. W. Wolfe 
is now Brooklyn, Pa. 

Rey. Martin G. Ferrey has closed his 
ministry at. Salem, Ore., to go into the 
practice of law. 

Rev. N. Addison Baker’s resignation as 
minister of the church in Richmond, Va., 
has been aceepted by the parish. 

- Rey. George G. Howard has become min- 
ister of the Unitarian Chureh in Hacken- 
sack, N.J, 
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Greetings to Mr. Taft 


A. U. A. Directors express hope for his 
speedy recovery—Staff changes 


The illness of former Chief Justice Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, who has for some 
years been one of the bulwarks of Uni- 
tarianism in this country and of the inter- 
national cause of liberalism, was noted in 
the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association, Feb- 
ruary 11, and the following resolution was 
adopted : 

“ResoLvep, That the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association has 
learned with profound sorrow of the ill- 
ness of Mr. Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft, and, on behalf of our free churches, 
desires to extend to him our. affectionate 
and cordial greetings and to express our 
hope for his speedy recovery.” 

Parker B. Marean tendered his resigna- 
tion as secretary; which was accepted by 
the Board. Mr. Marean was then elected 
an administrative vice-president, with the 
duties of controller, and Dr. Walter Reid 
Hunt was elected secretary, both to serve 
until the annual meeting. 

Under the new arrangement, Mr. 
Marean’s duties will inelude taking charge 
of the maintenance of the Association’s 
buildings and the employment of its official 
staff; having charge of correspondence in 
regard to loans from the Building Loan 
Fund, and such other matters relating to 
property and finances of the Association 
as shall be assigned to him by the treas- 
urer. He will also act with the treasurer 
and Administrative Council to promote the 


New Library Established 

Through its department of Religious 
Education, the Association is co-operating 
with the Laymen’s League in the estab- 
lishment of a circulating library at the 
headquarters of the League at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. The bookshelves, which 
are some that Dr. Charles W. Wendte 
donated to the Association some years ago, 
have been installed in the League reading 
room or lounge, where opportunity for con- 
sultation and study of the books is af- 
forded. Volumes may be borrowed by 
ministers, students, laymen, or others who 
are interested, for a period of four weeks, 
if demand for them is not too great. Those 
in special demand may be borrowed for a 
shorter period, to be arranged with the 
librarian, Mrs. Beatrice Wadleigh. 

Gifts of money, or books appropriate to 
a modern library maintained for enlarging 
information on religion, education, phi- 
losophy, ethics, social relatidns, and kin- 
dred subjects, will be gratefully received, 
and an effort will be made—within the 
limited appropriation available—to add to 
the library texts of the most lasting value. 
Among volumes now available are such 
books as Weiman’s “Methods. of Private 
Living”, Huxley’s “Religion Without Reve- 
lation”, Soares’s “Religious Education”, 
and “Religion” by Prof. Edward Scribner 
Ames. Borrowers at a distance may write 
in for books, - 


efficient administration of the business 
and affairs of the Association. 

The following responsibilities have been 
assumed by Dr. Hunt as secretary: Cor- 
respondence and conferences; care of 
the board records, agenda of the board 
meetings, and official correspondence on 
board matters; supervision as an execu- 
tive of the Association over various de- 
partments, such as Religious Education, 
Publicity, Social Relations, Foreign Re- 
lations, and Publications. Much of this 
work Dr. Hunt has been doing. 

The Board sat as a nominating commit- 
tee to nominate two administrative vice- 
presidents and a secretary. These were 
Rev. Charles R. Joy and Parker B. 
Marean for the former, and Dr. Walter 
Reid Hunt for secretary. 

The report of the nominating committee 
was published in Tur ReersTer last week. 

The publication of Prof. Kirtley F. 
Mather’s “The Impact of Science upon 
Religion” as a tract in the Association 
series was authorized. The publication 
director was authorized to send a compli- 
mentary subscription to the Wayside Pul- 
pit to the Friendship House, Washington, 
D.C. A special committee was appointed 
to review the manuscript on “The Puritan 
Faith and Its Flowering”, prepared by Dr. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson. The publica- 
tion of this manuscript in book form was 
authorized, provided it has the recom- 
mendation of the committee, which con- 
sists of Dr. U. G. B. Pierce, Dr. F. 8. CG. 
Wicks, and W. Forbes Robertson. <A vote 
of thanks was extended to Dr. Saunderson 
for preparing this material. 


Reading for Tercentenary 

The general interest in the coming ter- 
centenary observance in and about Boston 
suggests that the Beacon Press, Ine., at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, has published or 
has on sale several volumes that deal with 
people and events of historical interest at 
this time. In addition to these, Dr. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson has prepared, for the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, a 
special Order of Service for the Tercente- 
nary of the Founding of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. This service 
contains responses, a service of commemo- 
ration, and a selection of suitable hymns, 
some of them dating back to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The Massachu- 
setts Federation also has published a 
small pamphlet prepared by Dr. Samuel A. 
Bliot on “The Churches and the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Tercentenary”, with a num- 
ber of sermon subjects for the occasion. 

In this tercentenary year one might 
read, from the Beacon Press Bdokroom: 
“Sketches of Some Historie Chnrehes of 
Greater Boston”; the “First Church in 
Plymouth”, by John Cuckson; “An Ancient 
Parish”, a recently published story of the 
church in Watertown, Mass.; Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot’s “Four American Leaders”, 
which deals with Emerson, Channing, 
Franklin, and Washington; “Pioneers of 
Religious Liberty in America”; Dr. 
Crooker’s “Winning of Religious Liberty”, 
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in the various departments of work, with 


showing the achievement of the Pilgrims 
in winning complete separation of Church 
and State. 

Also, among books on the Beacon Press 
bookshelves, are Rey. Thomas Van Ness’s 
“The Religion of New England’, which 
shows why, through the Puritans and 
Pilgrims, New England has a _ theology 


; differing from other sections; “New Pil- 


grimages of the Spirit”, published for the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary year of the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals; 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s biography of 
Hmerson; Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham’s 
little book, “The Heritage of Faith”; “Our 
Liberal Movement in Theology”, by Joseph 
Henry Allen. Two books of particular in- 
terest are “Sons of the Puritans’, which 
gives sketches of Massachusetts men who 


were eminent jurists, statesmen, governors, ° 


educators, and business men, and “Daugh- 
ters of the Puritans’, which presents 
similar sketches of distinguished women. 
The latter is by Seth Curtis Beach. 

The three volumes of “Heralds of Lib- 
eral Faith’ have a background of historic 
interest. This set is to be reprinted when 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot has the fourth volume 
ready for the publisher. 


Shoals Meetings Scheduled 


Assignment of dates for the various 
Shoals conferences for the season of 1930 
have been completed and the chairman of 
each conference has been named. Pre- 
liminary publicity will be sent out in a 
few weeks and applications for accommo- 
dations already have begun to be received. 
Following are the dates of each confer- 
ence and the chairmen: 

Young People’s Religious Union, June 28 
to July 12, Frederick T. McGill, Jr., chair- 
man; Laymen’s League Church School In- 
stitute, July 12 to July 19, Arthur Bart- 
lett, director ; General Alliance Week, July 
19 to July 26, Mrs. David BE. Carr, chair- 
man; General Conference, July 26 to 
August 2, Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue, chair- 
man; American Unitarian Association 
Week, August 2 to August 9, Rev. Charles 


R. Joy, chairman; No Program Week, . 


August 9 to August 16, Malcolm C. Rees, 
chairman. 


Churches Renamed 

At the annual meeting of First Protes- 
tant St. John’s Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
held in January, the name of the church 
was changed to “St. John’s Unitarian 
Church”. 

The English-speaking Unitarian church 
in Winnipeg, of which Rey. Philip M. 
Pétursson is the minister, is now known 
as the Unitarian Church of Winnipeg. 


Dr. Reese at Lincoln Centre 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese of Chicago, for the 
last ten fears secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, retires from that 
position March 1 and will at once devote 
himself to the Lincoln Centre work, in 
which he long has been active. Approxi- 
mately seven hundred are now registered 


additional adults and young people who 
are more or less identified with it but who 
do not pay a fee. The group is inter- 
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racial, with about ten per cent. of the 
colored race. Dr. Reese will continue the 
regular program for children and young 
people, with adult features added. Adult 
classes are to be held Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday evenings, taking up the subjects of 
science and religion, and racial origins. 


Represents Association 
at Dedication 


Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, will represent the American 
Unitarian Association at the dedication of 
the new United Liberal Church in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., March 2. In the erection 
of this church, which was designed by 
Smith and Walker, Boston architects, the 
Association and the Universalist General 
Convention have both co-operated with the 
St. Petersburg society, and both will take 
part in the dedication. The service is at 
four o’clock, Sunday, March 2, and an eve- 
ning meeting with music and addresses 
will follow. The church will be open for 
inspection and guests are expected from a 
distance. A reception and dinner will be 
held the previous evening at the Yacht 
Club, with after-dinner talks by guests 
and leaders in the church. 

Dr. Patterson preached in Atlanta, Ga., 
January 26 and in Charleston, 8.C., Febru- 
ary 2. He also spent two days in Birming- 
ham, Ala. His other preaching engage- 
ments during February have been: Sanford, 
Maine, February 9; Leominster, Mass., 
February 16, and Pittsfield, Mass., Febru- 
ary 23. 


Preaching Appointments of Mr. Joy 

Rey. Charles R. Joy, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, has had a busy program of 
speaking engagements since the first of the 
year. On January 5 he preached at Con- 
eord, Mass. During the entire week fol- 
lowing he was the mission preacher at a 
series of evening meetings at Framingham, 
Mass., under Laymen’s League auspices. 
These were closed with the sermon of Jan- 
uary 12. Since that date, Mr. Joy has 
preached in Worcester, Mass., January 19; 
in West Roxbury, Mass., January 26; at 
the Second Church in Boston, February 2; 
in Quincy, Mass., February 9; in the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, February 
16, and in his former chureh at Dedham, 
Mass., last Sunday. 


Dr. Sullivan Shoals Speaker 

Rey. Charles R. Joy, chairman of Asso- 
ciation Week at the Shoals, August 2 to 9, 
has arranged with Dr. William L. Sullivan 
of Germantown, Pa., to be at Star Island 
next summer during the week which the 
American Unitarian Association is spon- 
soring. 


Norfolk, Va., Services Continue 


Rey. Arthur H. Winn is in Norfolk, Va., 
to give four Sunday evening addresses on 
the general subject, ‘Religion and These 
Modern Times’. The addresses began last 
Sunday on the theme “The New Point of 
View in Religion”. Other subjects are to 
be as follows: March 2, “The Modern In- 
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spiration of Religion’; March 9, “The 
Wider Fellowship in Religion’; March 16, 
“The Function of Faith in Religion.” 

Mr. Winn’s talks are being given under 
the auspices of the American Unitarian 
Association, which has sponsored the meet- 
ings that Rev. Harry Lutz has been ad- 
dressing in Norfolk, Sunday nights, for 
the last month. The present series, like 
that by Mr. Lutz, is being held in Jefferson 
Hall, Monticello Hotel, and the personnel 
of the audience remains much like that of 
Mr. Lutz’s meetings. 


Illustrated Lectures on 
“The Pilgrims” 


Leaders of church organizations who are 
preparing to observe the tercentenary of 
the founding of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts are reminded that the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association has in its 
collection of illustrated lectures two on 
the subject of the Pilgrims. The first of 
these is entitled “The Pilgrims in England 
and Holland’, and the second “The Pil- 
grims in the Wilderness’. Each lecture is 
illustrated with thirty-seven slides. While 
these lectures deal largely with the coming 
of the Pilgrims to America, the second of 
the series has something to say of the 
coming of the Puritans and with their 
experiences in the New World. 

Reservations for these lectures and 
slides should be made considerably in ad- 
vance of the dates upon which they are 
to be used. Address Miss M. W. Johnson, 
Department of Religious Education, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. F. W. Woodruff Sails 

Rey. F. W. Woodruff, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church at Hamilton, 
Ontario, sailed for England, Fehruary 14. 
He has been in indifferent health for some 
time, and has been advised by his physi- 
cian to go away for a voyage and rest. 
He hopes to return in about two months. 
During his absence lay services will be 
held. 


Recruiting the Ministry 


The committee on Recruiting the Min- 
istry entertained about fifteen students in 
Harvard and Crane Theological School 
who are preparing for the ministry, on 
Monday, February 17, at dinner at the 
Oakley Country Club in Winchester, Mass. 
The guests were conveyed to Winchester 
from Cambridge by automobile and spent 
considerable time in an inspection of the 
Winchester Unitarian Church, with its 
new and modern facilities for parish ac- 
tivities afforded by the new parish house. 
The inspection was under the guidance of 
the minister of the church, Rev. George 
Hale Reed. 

Mr. Reed was the principal speaker at 
the dinner, giving a general talk on his 
experience as a minister. Other brief ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
and Rev. Harold G. Arnold. The minis- 
terial guests included also Dr. George F. 
Patterson, Rev. Charles R. Joy, Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote, Rev. Abbot Peterson, and 
Rev. Fred R. Lewis, 
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General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Toomas G. Regs, President 
Miss Bertaa Lanemarp, Secretary 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in March 


March 3, 10.30 a.m., Monday Confer- 
ence, Arlington Street Church, Parish 
Hall, Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. Pre- 
siding Officer, Miss Katharine M. Glidden. 
Speaker, Miss Sara Comins. Subject, 
“The Church and the Campus.” 

March 7 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., Cheerful 
Letter Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon. 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

March 21 (Friday), 11 a.m., Post Office 
Mission Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. Speaker, Rey. 
Miles Hanson of Roxbury. 

Mareh 28 (Friday), 11 a.™., Social 
Service Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Subject, “What Do 
We Mean by Security for the Aged?” 
Members of the Committee will be at 
Headquarters, Monday, March 3, from 
two to four o’clock. 


Cheerful Letter Committee 

At the present time we are all looking 
buckward with reverence and admiration 
for the wonderful vision which inspired 
the founders of the General Alliance. We 
are, at the same time, working to fulfill 
our obligations to the present needs of 
humanity, while planning for the future. 

Since the Cheerful Letter Exchange is 
the second oldest activity organized by 
these wonderful women, we may well 
pause, in this year of nineteen thirty, to 
give thanks that they saw from the very 
first the need of expressing our religion 
through service. That their vision had 
merit is attested by actual results. 

From small beginnings there has been a 
steady growth through the years, until we 
are now a recognized “friendly visitor” 
in hundreds of homes, where our timely 
words of cheer are often the only link 
between utter despair and a ray of sun- 
shine; and we can state with perfect 
honesty that more than two thousand chil- 
dren were made happy by our Cheerful 
Letter workers this Christmas. 

Our Cheerful Letter Magazine is carry- 
ing its words of spiritual help, material 
suggestions of health notes, fun for the 
children, and, through its Book and Maga- 
zine section, obtaining an exchange of 
good reading and sewing for shut-in and 
lonesome people. Our little Sunshine 
Bags continue to collect pennies, to pay 
our Editor, and to make up the deficit for 
printing the magazine, which is mailed 
monthly to nearly 1,800 subseribers. Our 
Home Sunday Department reports nearly 
one hundred students. Many of these are 
children who are receiving help and en- 
couragement to keep up their regular 
school work, and a surprising number are 

(Continued on page 181) 
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This is a halfway mark—by no means 
a stopping place, but a spot reminding us 
of our fifty years of accomplishment, and 
a place wherein to renew our courage and 
determination to press on to our final goal, 
$100,000. This statement from our presi- 
dent, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, urges us to 
ever-continuing effort. 

“Tt has been a weakness of liberal 
churches that each has been too much 
shut in to itself. Our religious ideas have 
been broad, but our human sympathies 
have often been narrow. I say this only 
of churches as such, not of persons. This 
weakness would have been much more 
serious if it had not been for the work of 
the Women’s Alliance. The Alliance has 
done much to save our churches from 
being parochial.” 

Now, isn’t that a lovely thing to say, 
and isn’t it true? It is a tribute from 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister of the First 
Parish, Milton, in a recent address, and 
we are grateful for his appreciation of our 
ideals and accomplishment. 

The Alliance has been the strong unify- 
ing force of the denomination. Within the 
week, we have met with a valiant group 
that with sturdy courage has kept its 
church alive through many periods of ad- 
versity. Those women know their sister 
branches are behind them with sympathy 
and actual assistance when needed. No 
branch stands alone. 

We have passed the $40,000 mark with 
our Founders’ Fund and, when this is in 
print, we shall be still nearer our goal. 
The amount has been creeping, and now 
it is leaping ahead. 

The loyalty and sacrifice with which 
some branches are putting loved names on 
the In Honorem list is a beautiful thing. 
Every branch has at least one member, a 
past or present pioneer, who should not 
be omitted from the finished roll. 

“Many mickles make a muckle”, but we 
also need the larger gifts from those who 
would give largely if they realized the 
necessity and the privilege. 

The Alliance guarantees to every mem- 
ber opportunity for broader life and hap- 
piness. It is “our Alliance”, and we know 
this is the chance of a lifetime to bind 
Unitarian women in a closer bond for 
greater service. 


The Founders’ Fund Committee takes 
pleasure in reporting the following one 
hundred per cent. branches. This means 
that every member has contributed to put 
her branch in this class: Barnstable, 
Brewster, and Cambridge (First), Mass.; 
Davenport, Iowa; Sanford, Maine; Peter- 
‘boro, N.H.; Flushing, N.Y.; Highland 
Springs, Va.; Hamilton, Ont., and the 
Juniors at Brockton and Clinton, Mass. 


The following names have been placed 
upon the In Honorem list: Mrs. Ezra Ab- 
bot and Miss Mary Eleanor Howe, late of 
Cambridge, Mass., and Mrs. Samuel Me- 
Chord Crothers and Mrs. J. Mason 
Marean, Cambridge, Mass., by Cambridge 
(First), Mass.; Mrs. Marietta Peirce 
Bailey, late of Arlington, Mass., by mem- 
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bers of her family; Mrs. Isabel A. Ball, 
late of Montreal, Que., by Montreal, Que. ; 
Mrs. Sylvia Thwing Bancroft, Mrs. Lura 
Bancroft Day, and Mrs. Minerva Thwing 
Knight, late of Hopedale, Mass., and Mrs. 
Lilla Bancroft Pratt, Richmond, Va., by 
Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Hopedale, Mass. ; 
Mrs. William E. Barry, late of Kenne- 
bunk, Maine, by a friend; Rev. Antoinette 
B. Blackwell, late of Elizabeth, N.J., by 
Mrs. Agnes B. Jones, Montclair, N.J.; Miss 
Louise Brown, Framingham, Mass., by a 
friend; Mrs. L. H. Buckingham, late of 
Newton, Mass., by Mrs. E. G. Spencer, 
Sharon, Mass., and Miss Mary H. Buck- 
ingham, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Alice E. Rich 
Cate of Belmont, Mass., by Belmont, 
Mass.; Mrs. Charles T. Catlin, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., by Miss Marion Libby, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Mrs. Hannah Thwing Draper, late 
of Hopedale, Mass., by Mrs. Hannah D. 
Townsend, New Haven, Conn.; Mrs. 
Thomas L. Eliot, late of Portland, Ore., 
by Portland, Ore.; Miss Sallie Ellis, late 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, by Cincinnati 
(Thayer), Ohio, and Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte; Mrs. Sarah Cutts Emery, late of 
Saco, Maine, by Saco, Maine; Mrs. Thomas 
B. Frothingham, late of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., by Mrs. Harold C. Ernest, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., and Mrs. Charles BE. Guild, 
Milton, Mass.; Miss Harriet Ware Hall, 
late of Boston, Mass., by Miss Mary Lee 
Ware, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Oscar B. 
Hawes, Keene, N.H., by Philadelphia (Ger- 
mantown), Pa.; Mrs. Elizabeth Babbage 
Heald, Pepperell, Mass., by Pepperell, 
Mass. ; Mrs. Fielder Israel and Miss Phoebe 
M. Waldo, late of Salem, Mass., by Salem 
(First), Mass.; Martha Perry Lowe, late 
of Somerville, Mass., by Somerville, Mass. ; 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass., by 
Brookline (First), Mass.; Mrs. Kingsmill 
Marrs, late of Boston, Mass., by Boston 
(First), Mass.; Mrs. Joseph May, late of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Mrs. Charles E. St. 
John, Boston, Mass., by Philadelphia 
(First), Pa.; Mrs.-Henry Darwin Rogers, 
late of Weston, Mass., by Mrs. Charles F. 
Russell, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells, late of Boston, Mass., by New 
England Associate Alliance and friends. 


Executive Board Meeting 


The February meeting of the Executive 
Board was held in the Fifield Room, Uni- 
tarian Building, on Friday, February 14, 
at 10 a.m., the President, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, presiding. Thirty-two board and 
committee members were present; also, as 
guests, Mrs. Emmet L. Richardson of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Mrs. William S. Brownell 
of Newport, R.I., Mrs. Harry E. Walker 
of Medford, Mass., and Miss Evelyn Sears 
of Boston, Mass. 

The following names have been placed 
In Memoriam by Alliance branches: Mrs. 
Julia E. Dayton and Mrs. Eva L. Paul, by 
Hartford, Conn.; Miss Julia Sears, by 
Fairhaven, Mass.; and Mrs. Byron A. 
Finney, by Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The President during the month ad- 
dressed Alliance branches at Baltimore, 
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Md.; Hyde Park and Marblehead, Mass. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and a meeting of the 
Central Mississippi Valley Associate Alli- 
ance at St. Louis, Mo. She also attended 
the reception at the Unitarian Building 
which was given by the five major organi- 
zations of the denomination, in honor of 
Dr. and Mrs. G. J. Heering of Leiden, 
Holland. In all sections, Mrs. Rees finds 


a splendid spirit, which is a source of 


encouragement and great inspiration. 

Rey. Minna C. Budlong, being again in 
the field, reported by letter. Since the 
last meeting, her speaking engagements 
have been at Fairhaven, Springfield, and 
a neighborhood meeting at, Tyngsboro, 
Mass.; Montclair, Passaic, and Hacken- 
sack, N.J.; the Samaritan branch, Brook- 
lyn, and the Women’s Evening Alliance of 
the Metropolitan District, New York City. 

One new branch was reported, the Inde- 
pendent Alliance of Providence, R.I. 

Reports were given from six committees 
—tLibrary, International, Cheerful Letter, 
Friendly Links, College Centers, and Re- 
ligious Education. 

Miss Louise Brown told of the progress 
of the Founders’ Fund, the total of which 
to date was $45,232. Sixty-five names 
have been placed on the Honor Roll. 

Miss Nina F. Howard of Sacramento 
has been elected director for California to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Mrs. Ellis Harbert. The resignation of 
Mrs. William HE. Rowe, a Massachusetts 
director, was accepted with regret. 

Greetings were received by telegram 
from Alton, Ill., with the good news that 
the Alliance branch had made a substan- 
tial donation to the Founders’ Fund. 

Reports were received from Canada and 
Middle Atlantic States. Mrs. Lou OC. 
Mourey, vice-president of the latter dis- 
trict, and three directors, Mrs. Frederick 
W. Wood of Baltimore, Md., and Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Donnell and Mrs. Thomas BE. 
Rounds of New York City, were warmly 
welcomed. 


Progress at Prague 


Is it not most encouraging that the con- 
gregation organized by Dr. and Mrs. Nor- 
bert F. Capek, on April 9, 1922, and now 
tumbering over four thousand, is to have 
@ permanent home? Heretofore, expen- 
Sive halls have had to be rented, and at 


first, all week-day and small meetings 


were held in the Capeks’ apartment, from 
morning till night, at great inconvenience 
to them. 

When the numbers had increased so 
that the largest hall in the city was re- 
quired, the congregation, with loans from 
the British and American Unitarian As- 
sociations, purchased a large building for 
the use of the work. This is in the old 
city near the Charles Bridge, which leads 
to the old King’s Palace, now occupied 
by President Masaryk and the Govern- 


_ ment; it is also near the University, one 
- of the oldest if not the oldest in Europe. 


This great building has a font six hun- 
dred years old, an historic monument, and 
has apartments surrounding three court- 
yards, occupied by tenants. Throughout 
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Central Europe, since the war, tenants 
have been protected by law and could be 
removed only when other rooms were 
found for them; so that this great build- 
ing became a burden instead of a help 
to the congregation. The rents could not 
be raised and were so low that the con- 
gregation carried on a restaurant to pay 
the $2,500 required for taxes and repairs 
in excess of the rents. 

Some time ago the American Unitarian 
Association agreed to loan $40,000 to help 
rebuild for a permanent meeting place. 

The Alliance, with its $600 appeal, is 
paying the cost of two part-time helpers 
for Dr. and Mrs. Capek, and extra Alli- 
ance gifts are doing much to increase 
the effectiveness of their work. What- 
ever we can do now to help will relieve 
Dr. and Mrs. Capek of anxiety. 


Manual Notes 


Branch officers are asked to note the 
following changes: California, Oakland, 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. George F. 
Sargent, 1171 Bay View Avenue; Sacra- 
mento, President, Miss Nina F. Howard, 
1224 Fortieth Street; Recording Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Robert A. Gardiner, 3060 Don- 
ner Way. Illinois, Chicago (First), Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Clark Kidd, 
1511 East 65th Place. Maine, Belfast, 
Secretary, Mrs. Edmund P. Brown, 48 
Union Street, Saco; Junior Alliance, 
President, Miss Marilyn Libby; Secre- 
tary, Miss Esther Maybury; Treasurer, 
Miss Suzanne Emmons. Massachusetts, 
Lawrence, Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Thomas H. Peel, 4 Leslie Street. Minne- 
sota, Hanska, President, Mrs. N. T. Olson. 
New Hampshire, Dover, Secretary, Mrs. 
F. W. Hooper, 12 Highland Street. New 
Jersey, Elizabeth, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs. V. S. Vivian, 244 Crawford 
Place. Rhode Island, Providence, Bell 
Street Alliance President, Mrs. C. W. 
Porter-Shirley, 3 Bell Street; The Inde- 
pendent Alliance, President, Mrs. W. L. G. 
Phetteplace, 58 Willow Street; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. L. D. Richardson, 246 Gallatin 
Street; Treasurer, Mrs. Lyman P. Morris, 
895 Ormo Street. 
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teachers studying to fit themselves for a 
higher grade of work. The teaching staff 
is purely voluntary and, through the wise 
planning of the department chairman, 
lessons are adapted from material at hand. 

Placing our Cheerful Letter libraries is 
a task which keeps the Chairman of 
Libraries busy the whole year through. 
There are approximately 250 in remote 
sections of twenty-seven States, and an- 
nually between six and seven thousand 
volumes are contributed by Alliance 
women and their friends to start new 
libraries or replenish those already estab- 
lished. Many of these are in schools 
cared for by teachers who select and sug- 
gest suitable reading for parents as well 
as pupils, thus doing their share toward 
stimulating a desire for better books. 

These few quotations taken at random 
from letters show real appreciation. A 
Southern orthodox friend writes: “What 
should we do without the friendship, love, 
and help you kind Unitarians give? You 
are doing a wonderful work among the 
children of men.” “You would _ feel 
justified in all your work of collect- 
ing and sending us one of your libraries 
if you could see the eagerness with which 
our people walk miles through our muddy 
roads to exchange a book.” Like a bene- 
diction came a letter from a dear old 
friend, a cripple and shut-in for years, 
to thank us for cheerful greetings at 
Christmas, which had made it the happiest 
year of all: “God bless you one and all. 
You will never know how much my Cheer- 
ful Letter friends have meant to me in 
my infirmity.” Within a month news 
came that she had been called Home. 

What do we need? Someone to sub- 
scribe to the magazine for a _. shut-in. 
Modern textbooks in duplicate, especially 
for primary and elementary grades. Good 
magazines, and always books for our 
libraries, but, more than all else, workers 
who can draw inspiration and consecra- 
tion from the past, apply it to present 
opportunities for service, and hold high 
the torch that the rays may continue to 
widen and enlarge the circle of light for 
future usefulness. 


Appeals 


In this list of Appeals, presented to the branches, there is a wide diversity of 
interest—missionary, educational, denominational—a variety which surely offers to 


eyery branch a channel for its gifts. Here 


is a challenge to our generosity and our 


fellowship to see that every one of these worthy causes receives the aid which will 


enable that work to function effectively. 


Amount of Amount 
Denominational Appeal Received Balance Due 
Bronze Bree Weems sc stirs an ow cls os re SSHO weve ve vv ccs F1OTVOHOs.,. ede. ieee Slee ae 
Fund for Ministers’ Widows and Daughters.... 500.......... eT tT ee pai ee 95.00 
Maadville (Presment s BUN) fees ccc ccics see SHO. oe cele s FAR OO Cs sc ads 135.00 
Pacific School for the Ministry.............. 21 Eee Be CICS 89.505 seis dn. 38 160.50 
Proctor AcAGS Wyma. cis oie ss) og whois aes, discs a 0.0 SRS BO ZOU oo roti apsavaiieis 78.00 
Recruiting, thagmanisery <.- ss seid s eset vais cies BOUs nde ess 2A4 OUT ae farce ee 256.00 
Mhelby ville,» Tilia: «.< s.svels win dvs os cisielaes sie OUD a Mears sons SAG DO) Saks ie ite: « 351.00 
Star Island RenGvation’.....6 os. ccecwe ewer Ue eae TRB OU ie es ys oxi ate nieve 132.00 
TPRCKETINGD. SCHEME as os ons lets oGipis 018 0 ae.ns as EHS te ca clave DO nermstrsis. te a 207.00 
Young People’s Religious Union.............. BO ativan) sia one BEL GO ant ee. 349.00 
Department Work 
BalGaria ge. Vee oe eases bee eee cece sume Oe pik dingo BOO i we tire oe ect ad 152.00 
Channing House Student...........-..-eee0- MME = ates ofsins SNP es oa o. crus 418.00 
Crechoslovakia Fig cis vis. vow clomsies ccc rpeve ce 1 SS aoe BOS RO streaks aon ss 297.50 
FRUNGZOLY cian es es Se were cers ewer sccccooes PROG switiatia sia <!s18 PAO Se grain! ‘iets 228.00 
SUAS Souk ew ce Miaiiins o + 5 <4 een set 66 2.6 .pl0 dt PEE» wide sapmo kai. a ae 802.50 
Ttaly «0 suse scone cnwerivavcenessctavessccesa WOO sev cus ens © MERTURMES acs Scie en 372.50 
Mme. Loyson....... Bac iayaie «tle aie Ban ree os hsp BOO 9 Hae ARS a a ae 67.50 
Southern Work—Current Expenses........... LT ae Ct A ne 5,043.84 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of MARCH 27, 1930. 
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Bookland 


A Singer Passes 


Except for two paragraphs by Christopher Morley in The Saturday 
Review of Literature, no literary journal that we have seen took notice of 
the recent passing of George E. Woodberry. Yet Professor Woodberry, in 
his day, was a poet of deserved reputation. The last representative of the 
New England school of writers, his verse has not a little beauty. Con- 
forming strictly to classical standards, what it lacks in spontaneity it 
more than makes up in polish, careful use of words, dignity, and sincere 


feeling. 
readers truly cultivated. 


His poetry was caviare to the general. 
In his use of the sonnet form, this author was, 


Its appeal was solely to 


perhaps, most successful. How much of what he wrote is likely to attain 


permanence is an open question. 


But he is entitled to be remembered as 


a man who steadfastly refused to bow the knee to the idols of the crowd, 
kept his gifts free from contamination, was obedient to his vision, and by 
diligent application succeeded in making himself a master of English 


superior to the majority of his American contemporaries. 


On the slopes 


of our native Parnassus he pre-empted and cultivated a tiny area which, 
under his sedulous care, produced blossoms and fruit of no mean 


excellence. 


Early America 


Tur COMING OF THE WHITH MAN, 1492-1848. 
By Herbert Ingram Priestley. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $4.00. 


The appearance of another volume of 
the History of American Life, edited by 
Schlesinger and Fox, is cause for rejoic- 
ing. The four volumes which came out in 
1927 have already been reviewed in these 
columns. Doubtless many who read The 
First Americans, 1697-1690, and noted 
that it was numbered Volume 2, wondered 
of what the first volume would treat. The 
present ,title does not wholly answer the 
question; it deals with Spanish, French, 
and Dutch settlements in North America, 
and their faults, although Wnglishmen 
have ordinarily been listed as white men. 
But perfect titles are not always to be 
come by, and no reader will feel like 
quarreling with Professor Priestley. He 
presents some unfamiliar and often aston- 
ishing aspects of the history of our con- 
tinent, and he has blended an enormous 
quantity of research into an impressive 
and stimulating whole. As in the other 
volumes, attention is centered on cultural 
and social rather than political factors. 
More than half the book is devoted to a 
study of the Spanish colonies. It will 
come as a surprise to most readers to 
learn what a high level of cultural achieve- 
ment was attained in Spanish America. 
Grapes, most varieties of the citrus fruits, 
and bananas, figs, olives, sugar cane, flax, 
wheat, barley, rice, apples, pears, peaches, 
cattle, horses, mules, hogs, and sheep, are 
a few only of the gifts which Spaniards 
brought to the New World. That manu- 
facturing was more important in New 
Spain than in any other colonial area; 
that a hospital was established at Zac- 
atecas in 1549, with nurses and attend- 
ants; that some fifty persons were engaged 
in bookselling in Mexico City alone during 
the first century; that seven universities 
were founded before 1700; that in 1783 
the school of mines in Mexico City was 


giving practical courses in mineralogy ; 


A. R. H. 


and that the Royal Academy of Beaux 
Arts, established in 1773, gave (and still 
gives) free instruction in architecture, 
sculpture, and painting,—these statements 
suggest aspects of Spanish American life 
which we of the United States have too 
little appreciated. 

The other side of the picture is not 
slighted—governmental coruption, heresy- 
hunting, censorship of books, exploitation 
of laborers—quite a modern list of ills. 
Spain showed an understanding of her 
task and in some ways a breadth of vision 
for which she is too seldom given credit; 
but the story of her interference, taxation, 
and punishments makes the complaints of 
the thirteen colonies against England 
sound like mere irritability. Dr. Priestley 
shows the working of what he admirably 
sums up as “the consciousness of self- 
perfection in benevolent despotism’. The 
sections dealing with French and Dutch 
settlements cover more familiar ground, 
but they present an equally fresh and 
stimulating point of view. Those in our 
midst who pride themselves on their Dutch 
blood will not be wholly gratified, per- 
haps, by the picture of life on the Hudson. 
After a glowing tribute to the general 
achievements of the Dutch, who ‘nicely 
reconciled the claims of individual lib- 
erty with those of public order”, the au- 
thor states that they failed to make any 
considerable direct contribution to life in 
the New World; that their failure was 
partly due, indeed, to “the lack of any 
driving discontent at home’, and that 
their real significance “for the student of 
American civilization lies in the fact that 
the Dutch adventure made possible the 
survival of English control’. 

An interesting thread which runs 
throughout the different sections is the 
treatment accorded by the white men to 
the Indians. The vexed question of the 
relative demerits of different nationalities 
in this respect is well summed up as 
follows :. 

“This [Parkman's] sweeping comparison 
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overlooks the basic truth that each group 
of white men used the Indian for its own 
purposes as best it could, according to the 
character of the white men, the objects of 
their enterprise, the economic possibilities 
of their country, and the kind of Indians 
they found. ... But in all cases, European 
contact acted as a withering blast on the 
tender plant of weaker culture.” 

Dr. Priestley shows a Unitarian point 
of view in his very interesting account of 
the different efforts made to convert the 
Indians. A doubt arose early as to 
whether indeed they were human, with 
souls to be saved; but when this question 
was answered affirmatively, they “were 
received into the bosom of society, to 
begin their century-long bondage to the 
worship of the white man’s God”. One 
more quotation may be permitted : 

“There are... parts of the United 
States ...in which the people are ob- 
sessed with the old Hebraic idea that a 
perfect society is one in which the chosen 
few hold fast all that is good against a 
great outer darkness. That is the great 
American illusion, the sure mark of im- 
manent -provincialism.” The book is not 
only a monument of painstaking and 
broad-minded historical scholarship; it is 
alse a contribution to the development of 
a really all-American understanding. 

E. A. D. 


Theology of Crisis 

THe. THEOLOGY oF Crisis. By H. Emil 
Brunner, Professor of Theology, University of 
Zurich. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.75. 

This book, like the movement itself and 
its best-known leader, Karl Barth, is most 
disappointing. It promises so much, with 


its assumed understanding of the present . 


crisis in Protestant Christianity, and yet 
it offers no solution, but a return, rather, 
to Luther and Calvin in the worst aspects 
of their teachings—a return to the rocks 
upon which Protestantism was wrecked. 
In his chapter, “The Crisis of Theology”, 
Brunner has written the following: “A 
fundamentalist, possessed of a reasonably 
correct knowledge of Christianity, will 
have little difficulty in proving that the 
modernist teaches, under the label of 
Christianity, a religion which has nothing 
in common with Christianity except a few 
words, and that these words cover concepts 
which are irreconcilable with the content 
of the Christian faith. ... Thus fundamen- 
talist criticism has justified its thesis, nega- 
tively and positively, that modernism can 
no longer be called Christianity. ... But 
what have we profited? Neither is the 
orthodox or fundamentalist form of the- 
ology the same as Christian faith... . 
Fundamentalism conflicts with science ex- 
actly because, and in so far, as it is not 
truly Christian. ... Fundamentalism and 
orthodoxy in general are petrification of 
Christianity ; and modernism and all doc- 
trines of immanence are its dissolution.” 
Both the humanist and the Catholic 
Christian will agree with Brunner in his 
understanding of fundamentalism and 
modernism; but what has the theology of 
crisis to offer as the corrective? Utterly 
nothing, but a resurgence of the Reforma- 
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n faith in which both fundamentalism 
er: modernism are implicitly involved. 
theology of crisis is Lutheran in its 
_ emphasis upon justification by faith alone, 
‘and Calvinistic in its conception of God. 
‘This is another example of the restressing 
of certain doctrines out of all proportion 
to the unifying balance of the Christian 
faith. It becomes again like the original 
heresy of the Reformation, the fruits of 
which we are reaping in our present crisis. 
The influence of the theology of crisis 
quickly reached its climax in Germanic 
-Burope and is already in its decadence. It 
has made no impression whatever upon 
‘English and American theological thought. 
Count Hermann Keyserling said that 
the theology of crisis is the only hope of 
Protestantism. The hope is already dead; 
therefore, with deep regret, the reviewer 
says to the theology of crisis, Hail and 
Farewell! WwW. A.M. 


Southern Singers 


Somp SPANISH AMDPRICAN Ponts. Translated 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. $3.00. 


One has known Miss Blackwell as a 
yaliant striker for the rights of her sex, 
as a friend of Armenia and of Russia. 
Now she appears as a lover and revealer 
of the poets to the south of us. This book 
contains two hundred and seven poems, by 
eighty-nine authors, representing nineteen 
countries. The original Spanish appears 
on one page and, fronting it, is the English 
translation, which, to this reviewer, seems 
well done. Few of us in the north have 
any idea of the really beautiful poetry 
which has been produced in the South 
American Republics. One is pleased, too, 
to see how these southern poets are en 
rapport with the main currents of litera- 
ture and culture in the world. It is inter- 
esting to know that poetry occupies a more 
dignified position with them than with us. 
The poet is more honored and his work 
accorded more attention than with us. 
Then, too, the verslibrists have made little 
headway there; the southern poets still 
keep “a sense of linear melody and verbal 
harmony”. Let one sample appear for a 
large number that might be quoted. It is 

‘from a poem on Clear Water, by J. M. 
Solis of Mexico. 


Oh, to be like the water, bright, clear-sounding, 
_ Perfect in every part— 
Sing like a mother, sparkle like a diamond, 


_ Run swiftly, glad of heart. 


An Imperialist 


17 
ul Simm Gnorcr ParKin—A Brocrapuy. By Sir 
bm gga LL.D. London: The Macmillan 


> service isa fine one, and it is to be 
that the social changes of the pres- 
will not cause it to be lost in the sands 
oblivion. Parkin was a Canadian by 
birth and a stalwart-minded and devoted 
‘sol of Canada all his life; and he was a 
warrior on behalf of British Imperial 
|. But his life and work repre- 
English publi¢ spirit at its best 
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—a little obstinate, but never open to any 
undue influence of material reward or 
even social approbation. The facts of 
Parkin’s generous and energetic life are 
stacked rather dryly in this book, and one 
wishes they had been kindled by some dis- 
crimination and made to glow by the 
breath of more imagination. It is now 
clear that there are serious shortcomings 
in any scheme of British Imperial Federa- 
tion and Preferential Trade; and in his 
latter years, Parkin’s heart must have 
been a little lamed, although never em- 
bittered, by disappointment. For eighteen 
important years, Parkin was Adminis- 
trator of the Rhodes Scholarships at Ox- 
ford. The chapter dealing with this re- 
sponsibility is singularly interesting to an 
educated American reader. One sees some 
of the reasons why few of the men who 
promise high achievement in American life 
are likely to apply for the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships. There is the story of Parkin ad- 
dressing a meeting held in “an aristocratic 
drawing-room of Philadelphia’ when he 
was first organizing the scholarships. A 
distinguished American entered a vehe- 
ment protest against “the desecration of 
Oxford by an irruption of young barba- 
rians from Kalamazoo and Wallamaroo, 
Auckland, Arizona, and Africa, not even 
forgetting the descendants of those Teu- 
tonic tribes of whose barbaric virtues 
Tacitus gives such a glowing account’. 
Parkin smote the pessimist fiercely to the 
ground, and only afterwards discovered 
that he had tackled Henry James. Wita 
all his fervent British imperialism, Parkin 
was a great believer in and endeavorer 
toward an intelligent and sympathetic un- 
derstanding between the United States and 
the British Commonwealth. It is pleasing 
to read that American audiences every- 
where appreciated the honesty and force 
of his mind. VPP: 


Preaching in the U. S. A. 


Tur MESSAGE OF THE AMERICAN PULPIT. By 
Lewis H. Chrisman. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, Inc. $2.00. 

A book constructed upon an original 
plan. Aiming to discover what ministers 
in this country are preaching about now- 
adays, the author opens each chapter with 
a series of quotations from recent sermons 
of well-known preachers, following them 
up with an equally long analysis of his 
own. His selections show a wide catho- 
licity of choice, as well as a clear under- 
standing of both contemporary civilization 
and the opportunity of the modern pulpit. 
Among the men quoted is John Haynes 
Holmes, although most of the homiletic 
examples have origins more or less defi- 
nitely orthodox, much space being given 
to citations from Harry Emerson Fosdick 
and George A. Gordon. The subjects in- 
clude pretty nearly all the truths of 
Christianity. An interesting chapter on 
“Spiritual Values of Twentieth-Century 
Preaching” is a fitting climax. Reading 
this volume leads us to believe that, if the 
specimens herein printed are any criterion, 
the Protestant nonconformist churches of 
America are getting breaching of a fairly 
high order, : A.B. H. 
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Character Education Again 


STUDIES IN SHRVICE AND SHLF CONTROL. 
Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.75. 

For five years, and more, a Character 
Education Inquiry has been going on under 
the direction of the authors of this volume. 
This is the second volume to be issued by 
the Inquiry, the first being Studies in 
Deceit, reviewed in THe Recister of 
August 23, 1928. For years we have been 
administering our courses in character 
education with the best of motives, but 
without scientific knowledge of whether 
we were using the right methods or 
securing the desired results, or, in fact, 
any results. If character education is 
ever to emerge from guesswork to a 
science, some fundamental work must be 
done. The book before us is an essay in 
that direction. It has to do with the 
measurement of co-operative and chari- 
table behavior, and of self-control. The 
book falls into two parts, each part clos- 
ing with a valuable chapter of conclusions. 
In the service sections, one of the con- 
clusions is that cleanliness has a positive 
but slight association with service. The 
very clean are considerably more intelli- 
gent, as well as somewhat more co-opera- 
tive, than the others. The section on self- 
control has also a chapter of conclusions 
and implications. Here are a few of 
them. “What is to be learned must be 
experienced.” This is not new, but one 
is glad to have it re-enforced. “If what 
is to be learned is some form of conduct 
or mode of adjustment, then the situa- 
tions to which the children are exposed 
must be opportunities to pursue interests 
which lead to the conduct to be learned.” 
This will make a good working principle 
for character education. The book is com- 
mended to all who really want to know 
what is happening in the realm of char- 
acter education. It will be followed by a 
third volume. Perhaps it is too soon to 
pass judgment on these efforts; but we 
are sure that some conventional means 
for character development will be dis- 
credited and that these books will con- 
tribute to the difficult task of rearing a 
new technique in moral and _ religious 
education. E. F. 


By 
New 


Tabloid Reviews 


Work or THE CHURCHES: A 
HANDBOOK OF INFORMATION. Edited by F. 
Trnest Johnson. New York: Department of 
Research and Education of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Paper, 
$1.00. 

Contains a vast amount of data “con- 
cerning the social principles and programs 
of the churches, the church federations, 
and religious agencies” throughout the 
United States, classified according to de- 
nominations. A valuable chapter lists the 
official pronouncements on social reform 
made by American religious bodies during 
the past twenty years. There is also a 
complete bibliography of books and pam- 
phlets on the subject. This book renders 
accessible a fund of information which 
every minister and social worker needs to 
have ready to his hand, No clerical desk, 
or church office, ‘can well do without it. 
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C)UR CHILDREN 


Cloud Boats 


ROSE BROOKS 


Larry Martin’s father’s cattle ranch 
spread its sunny acres over so remote a 
section of eastern Oregon that only three 
times in the whole course of his fifteen 
years had Larry been on a railroad train. 
A fairy tale in this generation? No; for 
the nearest railroad station was a tull 
sixty-five miles away, and so full of 
hustling activity were the days on ithe 
ranch and so many were the chores a 
lively, cheerful boy could do, that only 
with difficulty could Larry be spared. 

“It isn’t fair to Larry’, worried Mrs. 
Martin to Mr. Martin on the evening of 
Larry’s fifteenth birthday. “‘What have we 
serimped and hoarded for all these years? 
What’d we say, when we first started 
out on this ranch, that we’d work and 
save for?” 

As her questions went unanswered, she 
answered them herself: “To educate the 
children, that’s what we've always said.” 

“Yes”, agreed Mr. Martin complacently. 
“But aren’t Ellen and Lucy a mite young 
to pack off alone into the cold world?” 

“Cold world!” sniffed Mrs. Martin. 
“Now that we have worked and have 
saved, it’s as plain as the nose on your 
face that you can’t stand up to any sepa- 
ration from the children, even when it’s 
for their good. Of course Ellen and Lucy 


are too young, but how about Larry? You 
never consider Larry a child. You look 


on him as already a man.” 

“Larry’s as manly a lad as ever I saw”, 
said Mr. Martin. ‘You think he couldn’t 
hold his own with any city lad the country 
over ?” 

“He’s my lad, too’, said Mrs. Martin, 
answering the pride in her husband’s 
voice, rather than his spoken words. “Of 
course Larry can ride and shoot and swim 
like an Indian; and what cowboy can 
match him for handling the herds? But 
where’ll all that get him? Where's his 
schooling coming in?” 

“Well, now”, said 
got him quite a ways, 
And when did he ever 
school?” 

“Bight months of the year’, said Mrs. 
Martin. “Riding twelve miles to a 
country schoolhouse too little to swing a 
cat in.” 

“Swinging cats isn’t one of the subjects 
taught’, said Mr. Martin. “So maybe the 
schoolhouse is big enough. Now, where 
could you find a better teacher than young 
Mr. Brewster? Fresh from Harvard, with 
a string of fancy initials after his name.” 

“How long’s he been here?’ went on 
Mrs. Martin. “One year. And why’s he 
here? ‘Local color’ for his writing, that’s 
what he says. When he goes, there’ll be 
the same old question of getting anybody 
that knows anything.” 

“If Mr. Brewster aims to stay till he’s 
soaked up all the color of these skies and 


“it's 
me. 
of 


Mrs. 
if you 
miss a 


Martin, 
ask 
day 


mountains and wheat fields and forests, 
he’ll be here the rest of his life’, said Mr. 
Martin comfortably. Then, as tears rose 
suddenly in his wife’s eyes, he went on 
hastily: ‘Don’t you think I’ve a sharp 
eye on Larry? The boy part of him is 
in its element—riding free. The man part 
of him is growing so fast, I’m dumb- 
founded. You let that lad feel his own 
way a little longer. He’s happy. He’s 
busy. He’s sprouting his wings, maybe, 
but he isn’t ready to fly away just yet.” 

“Where is he?’ asked Mrs. Martin, 
vaguely comforted. 

“Tinkering out in his shop. Ruthie’s 
out there, too, tinkering with him. She 
rode over before dark, and they’ve been 
at it two hours. Ruthie said they’d quit 
by eight, so she’d get home well before 
nine.” 

“Tinkering on that airplane?’ asked 
Mrs. Martin, with a new anxiety in her 
voice. “Why can’t they stick to cow 
ponies ?” 

“Never saw any two stick to ponies 
better”, laughed Mr. Martin. “Never saw 
a girl ride like Ruthie.” 

“She’s more like a boy than a girl. 
Why should a girl want to tinker on air- 
plane models?” 

“No”, Mr. Martin defended his favorite 
little neighbor. ‘“’Tisn’t that she’s boyish. 
It’s just that girls and boys are interested 
in the same things, these days. Don’t 
all those aviation magazines that Mr. 
Brewster gives Larry tell about girls duck- 
ing in and out of clouds in their own 
airplanes?” 

“Cloud Boat’, that’s what Ruthie calls 
their model’, said Mrs. Martin. ‘And I 
told her she’d do better to keep her feet 
on the ground than her head in the 
clouds.” 

“What'd she say to that?” 

“Said she certainly intended to wrap 
her head in a cloud some day, and, when 
she did, she couldn’t bear to think of 
leaving her feet behind on the ground.” 

Mr. Martin laughed. 

“Said it was natural for her and Larry 
to be air-minded. And I said air-minded 
and harebrained had much the same sound 
to me.” 

“Don’t you worry”, Mr. Martin com- 
forted her. “That model of theirs won’t 
take them cloud-boating for many a day. 
And not much chance of their getting a 
ride in any other plane.” 

The banging of the shop door, then gay 
young voices followed by a mad clatter of 
hoofs. told that Larry and Ruthie had 
ceased to be aviators and were pelting 
pell-mell for the home lights of Ruthie’s 
house, four miles away. 

On the fifteenth of the following May, 
Mr. Brewster, at the end of school 
hours, said good-by to his overalled and 
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bloomered flock of young ranchers with 
real regret. 

“Turn up, every one of you, on October 
fifteenth’, he admonished them. “You'll 
not want to come back half as much as I 
shall, but do your best.” 

‘Think of the benefits those kids are 
having, exclusive of me”, he thought 
whimsically, as he stood in the open door 
and watched the children pelt homeward 
like young circus riders. “What on earth 
have city kids to compare with this?” 

Shifting his eyes to the long, open shed 
where the patient ponies drowsed day 
after day while their young owners im- 
bibed knowledge, Mr. Brewster saw Ruthie 


and Larry coming toward him. Larry 
was carefully carrying a pasteboard 
shoe box. 


“Ts it a gift from the gods?” asked Mr. 
Brewster. 

“Yes”, said Ruthie, who could always 
be counted on for nonsense. “They gave 
it to us to give to you.” 

“Mr. Brewster’, Larry began seriously, 
“we want to ask you if you'll let us fasten 
this to your radiator cap. We want you 
to have it, anyway, as a present from us, 


God’s Way of Talking 


Listen to silence, says Jack-in-the-pulpit, 

Under his shy canopy. 

Listen to flowers and stars! 

Listen to leaves— 

Delicate leaves of hemlock ; 

Leaves re-echoed in waters! 

Listen to waters 

Where the pine boles drop 

Clean and deep and unbroken 

As their lines on the sky above them! 

“There is no speech nor language 

Their voice is not heard—” 

Silence is just God’s way of talking! 
—Allen E. Cross. 


Sentence Sermon 


There is in Nature just as much, or 
as little, as the soul of each can see in 
her.—J. OC. Shairp. 


because we like you and you've really 
taught us things.” 

“Harvard be praised!” thought Mr. 
Brewster, proud of the straightforward 
tribute, and wondering what on earth was 
coming. 

“Yes, you're the first teacher we ever 
had who really bothered with us”, went on 
Ruth, taking off the cover of the shoe box 
as she spoke and lifting out tenderly a 
beautiful little airplane model. 

“How in the world—who in the world 
made that?” marveled Mr. Brewster, en- 
tirely taken aback. 

“We did”, said Larry. 
on it all winter.” 

“Of course we couldn’t have done it 
without you”, said Ruth. 

“Me?” 

“Didn’t you give us all those aviation 
magazines your pilot friend sends you? 
What did you s’pose we were doing with 
‘em ?” 

“Why, just looking at the pictures, as I 
did”, said Mr. Brewster, his eyes hardly 
crediting this girl and boy who stood 
before him, his ears hardly believing the 
words they spoke. 


“We've worked 


in 
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“Of course we looked at the pictures. 
And don’t we look and look at every plane 
that flies over us?” 

Mr. Brewster nodded, loath to interrupt 
this tale. 

“But aren’t there working models in 
every magazine?” demanded Larry. 
“And the explanations! You simply 
| ean’t go wrong—if only your patience 
holds out. And that’s where Larry al- 

ways comes in—patience.” 
| “And you want me to have this?” said 
_ Mr. Brewster. ‘But it’s the perfect work 
of months and months.” 
| “We do want you to have it”, said Ruth 
} 


honestly. “But we want you to do us a 
favor with it, too.” 

“See, we’ve rigged it so we can screw 
it right on your radiator cap, if you'll 
let us”, said Larry. . 

“Let you! It would be the apple of 
my eye. But what’s the favor?” 

*“Well’, hesitated Ruth, “you’ll be visit- 
ing cities and airports this summer, 
and—” 

“Yes”, encouraged Mr. Brewster. 

“We thought’, said Larry manfully, “we 
thought some pilots might see it, maybe 
in some city or airport, and if any pilot 
did happen to notice it, and think it a 
good model, for a first try, by just a boy 
and girl, maybe you’d give him our ad- 
dress, and maybe he’d send us more plans 
and explanations, so that next time we 
could make a better one.” 

_ ‘Cloud Boat’,” said Mr. Brewster 
softly, reading the name on the trim little 
model. ‘‘What working plan did you use, 
if anyone asks me? ‘Cloud Boat’ and I 
shall see many an airport this summer.” 

“My! You’re a nice teacher!” said 
Ruth. 

“Not exactly any one plan”, said Larry. 
“We ’xperimented and worked and read 
the explanations, and we made the wings 
a little different shape. See, right here, 
the curye’s a little different. We thought 
maybe she’d ride the wind better.” 

“Oho!” said Mr. Brewster, softly and 
with vast interest. 

“That curve’s all Larry’s” said Ruth. 
“He thought all that out himself.” 
“The model would never have been 
made without Ruth’s hands”, said Larry. 
“The delicate jobs her fingers can do!” 

“Oh, well!” Ruth disposed of the whole 
matter with feminine ease. “What differ- 
ence does it make who did what? Will 
you take it, Mr. Brewster?” 

“Harvard degrees are nothing to this”, 
said Mr. Brewster, screwing the “Cloud 
Boat” to the radiator cap of his sturdy 
roadster. “So you’re both going to fly, 
are you, even though railroads leave you 
cold?” 

“We can’t wait to fly!” said Ruth, lift- 
ing her blue eyes to a sky as blue. 
_“Larry’ll prob’ly have a chance to learn 
before I shall, but he’s promised to come 
back and teach me; hayen’t you, Larry?” 

“Wonder where Mr. Brewster and 

; ‘Cloud Boat’ are to-day”, said Ruth to 
Larry, one midsummer day as they sat 
gether by the Martin’s gray metai mail 

_ box, waiting for the rural mail carrier’s 


Mr ‘Ford to bob into sight. 
4 g the letters the mail carrier 


os 
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handed out, half an hour later, Larry 
found one for himself. 


“Letter from Mr. Brewster!” he re- 
joiced. ‘“Let’s see what he says this 
time!” 

Their heads almost bumping, in their 
eagerness, the two ‘“air-minded”’ young 
ranchers read: 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! You’ll not believe 


a word, young aviators, but this is true. 
Yesterday morning, ‘Cloud Boat’ and I 
pulled into San Francisco, and, in the 
afternoon, we drove to the airport out 
near the Presidio. Before we’d been there 
five minutes, a tall, lanky young pilot 
strolled up to ‘Cloud Boat’ and stared and 
stared and stared some more. ‘Where’d 
you get this?’ he asks. ‘In Oregon’, says 
I. ‘Make it yourself?’ says he. ‘Where’d 
you get your idea?’ ‘Iwo young aviators 
made it’, says I. ‘Friends of mine. And 
then I told him the whole story, straight, 
and he whistled and stared and stared 
and whistled, and finally he said: ‘You 
tell that boy to make tracks for this air- 
port. JI run the flying school here. You 
tell him there’s a scholarship waiting for 
him.’ ” 

Late that night, Mrs. Martin said to 
Mr. Martin, “Do you think he’s old enough 
to go away from home?” 

“This country life has made a man of 
him. Haven’t you been saying he ought 
to have his chances at school?” 

“But I never dreamed it would be this 
way.” 

“Tt’s never the way we dream. Leave 
it to the boys and girls of to-day to grow 
their own kind of wings to fly away with, 
and don’t clip them as soon as they 
sprout.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Saw Grass and Cyclone 
MARTHA YOUNG 

“T know! I know!” boomed the Big 
Frog. “I know! I know!’ 

What Frog saw was the rare bloom on 
the Saw Grass, that grass with the sawlike 
teeth down the edges. 

“What do you know, Old Brother?” 
asked the Crawfish. A smooth-shelled fel- 
low was Crawfish in those early days, not 
a wrinkle or a ridge in his hard, slick coat 
of shell; a bold, forward, pushing fellow, 
who felt as if he owned the earth, es- 
pecially the wet part of it. 

“What do you know, Old Brother?’ 
repeated Crawfish. 

“T know! I know!” boomed Brother 
Frog. What he knew was what the Red 
Men know; that when Saw Grass blooms 
it is a sign of wind and rising water and 
storm. At least, so the Indians believe. 
When the Saw Grass blooms, the Indians 
hurry to the thick forests, the everglades, 
where they hope to be safe from the worst 
of the storm. 

When the old Frog had told all this to 
slick young Crawfish, he begged his lis- 
tener to run forward on his eight legs and 
seek safety. But Crawfish only laughed at 
the wise old Frog. 

Then Frog begged Crawfish: 
doubt! Don’t doubt!” 

But Crawfish was one of those who 
thought doubting is smarter than believ- 


“Don't 
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Buried Treasure 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Down in the frozen earth they hid, 
Deep in the dark and cold, 
And slept while the winter stalked abroad, 
With his ways so wild and bold. 


And after a weary while they felt 
The finger tips of the rain, 

The touch of springtime, magic and warm, 
And they came to life again. 


Emerald grass and bursting buds, 
Flowers, by dewdrops pearled, 

And all the priceless treasure of spring 
Is restored to a joyous world. 


ing; so instead of going forward to seek 
safety and to tell others what old Frog 
had said, Crawfish went backward, the 
way of all doubters, and backward goes 
Crawfish to this day. 

“Ob, believe! Oh, believe!” boomed 
Frog as he hopped to safety as fast as he 
could with his four uneven legs. And, at 
every hop, skip, and jump, he called: “Big 
storm! Big storm!” so that all who be- 
lieved the wisdom of the old might also 
get to safety. 

The storm burst, the worst ever known 
on that Southern coast. 

Crawfish was so amazed at the terror 
and the power of the storm which he had 
not believed was coming at all, that his 
eyes nearly popped out of his head, and 
pop-eyed is he to this day. 

Crawfish was picked up by the wind and 
lashed by the water and tossed about 
against this rock and that rock till he was 
broken into smithereens; when, after the 
eyclone, he healed up, the breaks in his 
once smooth shell were in wrinkles and 
ridges, and so is Crawfish to this day. So 
hard did he hold to the best root or rock 
that he could seize as the cyclone swept 
over the earth that all his strength went 
into his two fore nippers, and those nip- 
pers stretched and grew with the hard 
hold. What, to this day, has larger, 
stronger nippers than Crawfish? 

Now when the booming voice of wise 
old Frog is heard calling: “I know! I 
know !” Crawfish is first to bow low—bow 
and listen to hear what it is that the wise 
old one knows. 

When Crawfish hears: “Big storm! Big 
Storm!” he makes ready to scuttle down 
into his hole. When he hears: ‘Oh, be- 
lieve! Oh, believe!’ Crawfish does believe. 
Though he says nothing, Crawfish, cured 
of his unbelieving and his argumentative 
Ways, is now quick to hear and believe 
what those wiser than he know. 

[All rights reserved] 


Dog Parachute Jumper 


Bess, a fox terrier of Atlanta, Ga., re- 
cently went up in an airplane with her 
master to make her twentieth parachute 
jump. At a height of 1,500 feet, she was 
dropped over the side, equipped with a 
parachute. But Bess fell swiftly all the 
way to the ground, for the parachute 
failed to work. Mechanics ran to the 
limp bundle, and were dumfounded, when 
they uncovered Bess, to see her trot un- 
concernedly off to the hangar where she 
sleeps. 
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Proctor Academy News 


Going into effect immediately is a new 
privilege for seniors who are planning to 
enter next autumn some higher institu- 
tion of learning, provided their conduct 
and classroom work are satisfactory. 
These seniors will be privileged to prepare 
their work outside the classroom, when 
and where they desire. This experiment 
is to help these boys and girls to make use 
of their leisure, so that when they get to 
college they will be better prepared to 
organize their time for work as well as 
for recreation. The seniors and post- 
graduates who are entitled to this privi- 
lege are: Jean Andrews of Andover, N.H.; 
Helena Bailie of Cambridge, Mass.; Henry 
Clifford of Franklin, N.H.; Byron Davis 
of Coneord, N.H.; Norman Drummond of 
Newton, Mass.; Elizabeth Graham of Bos- 
eawen, N.H.; Willard Jackson of Melrose, 
Mass.; Laurel Pickett of Brockton, Mass. ; 
Susan Powers of Arlington, Mass.; Pauline 
Chase of Brockton, Mass.; Horace West- 
wood of Hingham, Mass.; Wayne Wheeler 
of New London, N.H. 

Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell an- 
nounces the honor roll for the first half of 
the winter term, with percentages of 
grades: Frederick Tolles of Newtonville, 
Mass., 9634; Isabel Gray of Potter Place, 
N.H., 93144; Laurel Pickett of Brockton, 
Mass., 98 2/5; Charles Davis of New Lon- 
don, N.H., 9234; John F. Sanborn of An- 
dover, N.H., 92%; Mary Murdoch of 
Waltham, Mass., 893,; Byron S. Davis of 
Concord, N.H., 89144; Willard Jackson 
of Melrose, Mass., 8914; Ernest Towne of 
New London, N.H., 89%; Edward Morse 
of Wollaston, Mass., 8814; Ellsworth Lyon 
of Salisbury, N.H., 881%; Joseph Johnson 
of Pleasantville, N.Y., 88; Susan Powers of 
Arlington, Mass., 88; Ruth L. Murdoch of 
Waltham, Mass., 88; Marion Andrews of 
Andover, N.H., 861%; Wayne Wheeler 
of New London, N.H., 86%; Arlene 
Sawyer of North Wilmot, N.H., 86; Jean 
Andrews of Andover, N.H., 854/5; Helena 
Bailie of Cambridge, Mass., 853/5; Nor- 
man ©. Drummond of Newton, Mass., 
85%4; Emma CC. Haley of East Andover, 
N.H., 8544; Edith M. Prescott of Wilmot 
Flat, N.H., 85%; Arthur R. Sadler of 
Hopedale, Mass., 85; and Dorothy Sanborn 
of Salisbury, N.H., 8434. 

The events scheduled for the week-end 
of February 22 were indefinitely postponed. 

At Proctor Academy the hockey team 
defeated for the second time this year the 
New Hampton Juniors, February 17, by a 
score of 5-4. That same evening the girls’ 
basketball team at Concord, N.H., was 
victorious by 27-21. 


Lend a Hand Conference 


At the forenoon session of the mid- 
winter conference of Lend a Hand Clubs, 
March 1, in the Second Church, Boston, 
Mass., reports from the clubs represented 
and from the central office of the Lend a 
Hand Society will be made. 

The afternoon program will comprise 
screen pictures, shown by the following 
speakers: Miss Yoshi Tokunaga of Japan 
on “Dolls of Friendship”; Mrs. Inez Scott 
Harlow of Boston Children’s Museum on 
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“Mexico and Friendship School Bags”; 
Miss Avelina Lorenzana of the Philippines 
on “Treasure Chests of Good Will”; HEd- 
ward HH. Allen, director of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, on “Recent De- 
velopments in Work for the Blind.” The 
publie is cordially invited. 


Dr. Dieffenbach on Speaking Trip 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach will preach 
in the First Unitarian Church of Dallas, 
Tex., Sunday morning, March 2. That 
evening in Dallas he will deliver the first 
of four public lectures on “Religious 
Liberty”, under the auspices of the Dallas 
Open Forum, the principal lecture bureau 
in the Southwest. The other cities in 
which he will speak are Waco, Galveston, 
and Beaumont, Tex., and New Orleans, 
La., where he will be the guest of the 
First Unitarian Church, March 7. He has 
been invited to lecture also in Kansas 
City, Mo., at the large forum sponsored 
by a group of citizens headed by Dr. 
Burris Jenkins, Sunday, March 9. On that 
morning he will preach in All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church of Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. Dieffenbach will visit and speak to 
the Unitarian Church in Lawrence, Kans. 
Lawrence is the seat of the State Uni- 
versity, at which Dr. Dieffenbach will de- 
liver an address in a convocation, March 
10. He will be in Topeka, Kans., the next 
day, with Rey. Clifton M. Gray and the 
people of the First Unitarian Church. An 
address will be given at a meeting of the 
Topeka Chamber of Commerce. The 
chapters of the Laymen’s League of the 
two Unitarian churches in St. Louis, Mo., 
will join in an evening meeting, at which 
Dr. Dieffenbach will be the guest, March 
12. On Thursday, March 13, he will 
attend a luncheon and gathering, in 
Urbana, Ill., under the auspices of the 
chureh, of which Rev. HB. D. Johnson is 
minister. Dr. Dieffenbach will return to 
Boston, Mass., March 15. 


Jean Bertram Taylor 


Mrs. Jean Bertram Taylor, wife of Rey. 
Harry Taylor of the First Unitarian 
Church in Manchester, N.H., died Feb- 
ruary 13. Rey. Thomas J. Horner, for- 
merly minister of the Manchester church, 
and Rey. Albert W. Altenbern, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church, conducted 
the funeral service, February 15. Her 
ashes were sent for burial to her birth- 
place near Dunifries, Scotland. 

Mrs. Taylor studied at the University 
of Glasgow, receiving a degree of Master 
of Arts from that institution. She met 
Mr. Taylor while teaching at Sunderland, 
England, when he was doing war work 
in that country. 

After the war, the Taylors ,came to 
America, where Mr. Taylor accepted a call 
to the First Unitarian Church in Wheel- 
ing, W.Va. Later they went to Mel- 
bourne Australia, where they remained 
for two years. In October, 1925, Mr. 
Taylor assumed his present pastorate in 
Manchester. 

Mrs. Taylor was recognized for her 
literary talent and alse as a student of 
psychology. 
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“St. John’s Unitarian Church” 
Is Now Its Name; Other Changes 


The First Protestant St. John’s Church, 
Unitarian, in Cincinnati, Ohio, at its 
annual meeting, adopted a new constitu- 
tution, with three interesting changes. 

The name of the church is simplified 
to “St. John’s Unitarian Church”. It is 
specified that in case a new minister is 
chosen, none can be considered who is not 
affiliated with the American Unitarian 
Association, and in good standing at the 
time. Also, should the congregation ever 
cease to function, or for any reason find 
it advisable to disband, all its property . 
shall go to the American Unitarian Asso-— 
ciation or its successor, and so continue 
to serve the purpose for which it was — 
acquired. : 

Reports indicated healthy activity dur- — 
ing the past year and progress in all de- : 
partments of the church. | 

The Church Council has organized with — 
the following officers: George Muenze-— 
maier, president; John B. Petzhold, vice- — 
president; Dr. Carl Henn, secretary; 
Charles Dolle, financial secretary, and 
William Meier, treasurer. In addition to 
the officers, the following men will serve 
on the Council: Charles Weidner, Louis — 
Hauck, Harry L. Senger, John Nesper, — 
George Haehnle, Louis Giehl, George 
Schraffenberger, Jr., Ernst Fendrich, Fred 
G. Dethlefs, H. William Brockmann, Albert — 
Heidt, M. Bauer, Charles Bertram, H. — 
Miller, and Albert H. Leeker. 


Accessions to Circulating Library 


The circulating library at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., has acquired the 
following books: | 


ALLEN, BERNARD M.: “The Story Behind the 
Gospels.” 

BARNES, HARRY ELMER: 
Christianity.” 

Barrows, EstHer: “Neighbors All—A Settle- 
ment Note-Book.” ~ . 

BparD, CHARLES A.: “Whither Mankind?” 

DierricH, Joun H.: “The Humanist Pulpit.” 
Vols. 2 and 3. 

Doe, CHARLES F.: “Religion for the New Day.” 

Eppy, JaAmMns: “Thoughts on Religion and 
Morality.” 

JOHNSON, Marin W.: “Plays and Pageants.” . 

JonEs, Rurus M.: “The New Quest.” 

Lakn, Krirsopr: “Immortality and the Modern 
Mind.” 

LIPPMANN, WALTER: “Preface to Morals.” 

MARTINEAU, HARRIET: “Autobiography.” : 

McKeever, W. A.: “Training the Boy.” 

MERRIFIELD, Prep: “Modern Religious Verse 

and Prose.” | 
MILLIKAN, Rogert A.: “Evolution in Science : 


“The Twilight of 


and Religion.” 

OXENHAM, JoHN: “The Hidden Years.” 

PARKER, THEODORE: “The Transient and Per- 
manent in Christianity’; “Historic Amerti- 
cans.” 

PUGLISI, MARIO: 
B. M. Allen. 

RanDauL, JoHN H.: “Our Changing Civiliza-— 
tion.” 

Rica, Margaret B.: “Family Life To-day.” 

SUNDERLAND, JABEZ T.: “Evolution and Re- 
ligion,” 

TrLesTton, Mary W. (ed.): “Prayers, Ancient 
and Modern.” 

Wuitenpap, ALFRED N.: “Science and the 
Modern World.” ; 

Witson, Lewis G.: “The Uplifted Hands.” 


_ 


“Prayer.” Translated by 


if School. 
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OF. CLAYTON R. BOWEN has com- 

pleted twenty-five years’ service on 
the faculty of the Meadville Theological 
To mark this anniversary, a spe- 
cial chapel service, followed by a dinner 
and School conference, was held on Feb- 
ruary 6. All those immediately connected 
with the School were in attendance, in- 
eluding the members of the faculty and 
their wives. 

The service, held at the usual daily 
hour, 5.40 p.m., in the beautiful Hull 
Memorial Chapel, was conducted by Pro- 
fessor Bowen, who preached from a text 
used by him in a special service in Mead- 
ville many years ago. From the service 
all went to Meadville House for dinner. 

In front of Professor Bowen’s plate 
were twenty-five roses, the gift of the 
School. After dinner the company ad- 
journed to the Common Room, where Pro- 
fessor Bowen, introduced by President 
Sydney B. Snow, gave reminiscences of 
the School during his long association 
with it in Meadville, Pa.. His address 
was of particular interest to the present 
‘students, all of whom entered the School 
after its removal to Chicago, Ill. At the 
eonelusion of his address, Harvey Swan- 
son, president of the student body, ex- 
pressed the congratulations of the stu- 


j 


dents; and Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon, who 


- its work and councils. 


j 
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Sia hrch in Worcester, Mass., 


has been a member of the Meadville 
faculty for seventeen years, spoke of Pro- 
fessor Bowen’s service to the School and 
to scholarship. 
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Professor Bowen’s Twenty-five Years 
t at Meadville—School Pays Tribute 


Professor Bowen is a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, and was graduated from Franklin 
College with the degree of A.B. ‘in 1898. 
He entered Meadville in the Class of 1901, 
graduating with the degree of B.D. After 
graduation he studied for the next two 
years in the Universities of Berlin and 
Marburg in Germany and at Harvard. In 
1920 he was awarded the degree of Th.D. 
by Meadville Theological School. 

After finishing his graduate studies he 
was called to the Unitarian Church in 
Charlestown, N.H., where he was or- 
dained in July, 1903; but he was called 
back to the School, and January 380, 1905, 
began his work as instructor. He was 
appointed assistant professor of New Tes- 
tament criticism in June of the same year, 
and in 1911 was appointed Frederick 
Henry Hedge Professor of New Testament 
interpretation, the chair which he now 
holds. On the removal of the School to 
Chicago in 1926, he was also made its 
librarian. 

He married, soon after his appointment 
to the faculty of Meadville, Miss Marga- 
ret Browning Barber, daughter of Dr. 
Henry H. Barber, who after twenty years’ 
service had recently become professor 
emeritus. 

Professor Bowen is author of ‘The Resur- 
rection in the New Testament”, ‘““The Gos- 
pel of Jesus”, and numerous reviews and 
articles in theological journals. 


Personals 


Judge Prescott Keyes, who will retire 
June 8, after thirty-six years’ service as 
special justice and as justice of the Con- 
eord (Mass.) district court, is a Unita- 
rian, a member of the First Parish 
Church in Concord. His retirement will 
close more than fifty years, in which 
Judge Keyes and his father, Judge John 
S. Keyes, have presided over the Concord 
court. 


Mrs. Henry H. Townshend is giving to 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, Mass., 
a window which will be a memorial for 
her mother, Mrs. B. L. Osgood, and her 
sister, Miss Fanny C. Osgood, both long 
associated with the church and active in 
The design will 
follow the general plan for the windows 
of the Church and will be symbolic of 


begun and the window will probably be 
put in place during the coming summer. 


one of the Beatitudes. Construction has 
¢ 
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calendar of the First Unitarian 
announces 
_ the death of Walter G. Ingalls, organist 
of this church for thirty-one years, during 
pastorates of Dr. Edward H. Hall 
1 Dr. Austin S. Garver. 


I Charles F. Johnson of Water- 
, Maine, who died February 15 in St. 
‘sburg, Fla., a few minutes after his 


seventy-first birthday, was a Unitarian, 
a member of the First Unitarian Church 
in Waterville, and president of the Maine 
Conference of Unitarian Churches. He 
resigned last May as United States Cir- 
cuit Court judge in the district around 
Boston, Mass., and had formerly served 
in Congress as representative and later 
as senator from Maine. 


Miss Edith Peters of Philadelphia, Pa., 
who died January 10, was an active mem- 
ber of the First Unitarian Church in 
Philadelphia and came of a family that 
has been associated with this church for 
many generations. She was the grand- 
daughter of Samuel M. Felton, a great 
Unitarian, who saved the life of Abraham 
Lincoln in 1861. Miss Peters gave much 
of her time to charity, and a bed has been 
endowed in the Seamen’s Church Institute 
of Philadelphia in her memory. 


The Hampton Institute Scholarship, 
given by All Souls Unitarian Church in 
New York City, has been awarded this 
year to Sanford BE. Brown of Knoxville, 
Tenn., whose letter of appreciation ap- 
pears in a recent calendar of that church. 


Miss Ruth M. Tilton has resigned as 
organist and choir director of the Chan- 
ning Unitarian Church in Newton, Mass., 
after fifteen years of service. 
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Student Conference March 1, 2 


“Religion on the Campus” theme of 
Worcester gathering 


The third annual Unitarian Intercollegi- 
ate Conference for New England will be 
held in the First Unitarian Church in 
Worcester, Mass., Saturday and Sunday, 
March 1 and 2. Dr. Maxwell Savage, min- 
ister of the church, will be the conference 
preacher at the Sunday morning service. 
The general theme of the conference will 
be “Liberal Religion on Your Campus”. 

Registration will continue Saturday 
afternoon from 2 to 3.30 o’clock, and will 
be followed by the opening address. Din- 
ner Saturday night will be at the church. 
The second address will follow, and there 
will be dancing and an entertainment 
later. Sunday, from 10 to 10.45 o’clock, 
Miss Sara Comins will lead a conference 
on Unitarian opportunities. Dinner will 
be served at the church after the morning 
service, and the closing discussion on Dr. 
Savage’s sermon, “Liberal Religion and 
Personal Belief”, will be held in the after- 
noon. 

Miss Anna B. Carter, Dr. Savage’s as- 
sistant, and Mrs. A. B. Kimball of the 
Alliance College Centers Committee, will 
be the chaperons. The people of the 
Worcester church will entertain delegates 
overnight, and the maximum cost of the 
conference will be $5.50. 

The conference is sponsored by the Joint 
Student Committee, Miss Sara Comins ex- 
ecutive secretary. The Conference Com- 
mittee consists of Rev. J. Harry Hooper, 
Hingham; Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., 
Brown University; Miss Elizabeth Hall, 
Northampton, Mass. Local committee 
members represent the following colleges: 
Amherst, Bates, Boston University, Bow- 
doin, Brown, and Brown’s Women’s Col- 
lege, Clark, Colby, Connecticut, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, Jackson, Massachusetts 
Agricultural, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Middlebury, Mount Holyoke, 
Northeastern, Norwich, Radcliffe, Rhode 
Island State, Simmons, Smith, Trinity, 
Tufts, Universities of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont, Wellesley, Wesleyan, 
Wheaton, Williams, Worcester Polytechnic, 
and Yale. 


Called to Erie, Pa. 


Dr. Ben F. Wilson, widely known lec- 
turer, has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the First Unitarian Church in Erie, 
Pa. He was formerly in the Methodist 
ministry, but for the past twenty years 
has been on the lecture platform in this 
country and Canada, and has made two 
lecture tours in Great Britain. He has 
addressed churches, chautauquas, and uni- 
versities, as well as labor and other 
groups. Recently he spoke to the congre- 
gation of the First Unitarian Church in 
Louisville, Ky., on the British Labor 
Government. 


New Beprorp, Mass.—Officers and as- 
sessors of the Unitarian Church were 
elected at the annual meeting as follows: 
Treasurer and collector, James P. Francis; 
clerk, David W. Beaman; assessors, Judge 
Mayhew R. Hitch, Thomas B. Akin, 
George H. Batchelor. 
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Religion of Ezra Cornell, 
Founder of Great University 


Ezra Cornell, founder of Cornell Uni- 
versity in Ithaca, N.Y., was a Unitarian. 
January 11 is observed as “Founder's 
Day”. Rey. Frank S. Gredler, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Ithaca, 
preached January 12 on “The Religion of 
Ezra Cornell’, in this the sixty-fifth anni- 
versary year of the establishment of the 
University. Mr. Gredler quoted the fol- 
lowing from ‘My Reminiscences of Ezra 
Cornell” written by Andrew D. White, 
first president of Cornell: 

“His religious ideas were such as many 
excellent people would hardly approve. 
He had been born into the Society of 
Friends, and their quietness, simplicity, 
freedom from noisy activity, and devotion 
to the public good attached him to them. 
But his was not a bigoted attachment. 
He went freely to various churches, avoid- 
ing them without distinction of sect, 
though finally he settled into a steady at- 
tendance at the Unitarian Church in 
Ithaca, for the pastor of which he con- 
ceived a great respect and liking. 

“His religion seemed to take shape in a 
deeply reverent feeling toward his Creator, 
and in a constant desire to improve the 
condition of his fellow creatures. He was 
never surprised or troubled by anything 
which any other human being believed or 
did not believe; of intolerance he was ut- 
terly incapable. He sought no reputation 
as a philanthropist, cared but little for 
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approval, and nothing for applause; but I 
can say of him, without reserve, that dur- 
ing all the years I knew him, ‘he went 
about doing good’ ”’. 

Mr. Gredier related that Ezra Cornell 
was expelled from the Society of Friends, 
when a young man, for marrying Mary 
Ann Wood, who did not belong to the 
Quakers. A member of the group of 
Friends to which he had belonged in- 
formed Ezra Cornell that he would be 
welcomed back as a member if he would 
apologize for what he had done. But Ezra 
Cornell never would say he was sorry for 
doing what he called “the best deed I 
ever did’. 


Dr. Park at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the noon services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive, March 4-7, will be Dr. 
Charles E. Park of the First Church in 
Boston. Dr. Park is a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences and a 
lecturer at the Theological School in Har- 
vard University. Monday, March 38, Ray- 
mond -C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital at 12.15 p.m. 


Over WDGY, Minneapolis 


Services of the First Unitarian Society 
in Minneapolis, Minn., with addresses by 
Rev. John H. Dietrich, are being broad- 
cast each Sunday at 10.30 a.m. over 
WDGY, Minneapolis (254.1 meters, 1180 
kilocycles). 
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Board Authorizes Contract 
for New Meadville Building 


At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Meadville Theological 
School held in Meadville, Pa., January 28, 
Morton D. Hull of Chicago, IL, was re- 
elected chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees; Dr. Robert S. Loring of Milwaukee, 
Wis., vice-chairman; Emmet L. Richard- 
son of Milwaukee treasurer, and Walter 
J. McClintock of Meadville secretary. 
Harry R. Scott of Boston, Mass., was 
elected as trustee for the term expiring 
January, 1935, and Dr. John H. Lathrop 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., Dr. Walter H. Mac- 
pherson of the Universalist Church in 
Joliet, Ill, and H. Walter Forster of 
Philadelphia, Pa., were elected for the 
term expiring January, 1936. 

The Board authorized letting the con- 
tract for the new Library-Administration 
Building. 


Exhibit Puritan Covenants 


In the First Parish Unitarian Church 
in Dorchester, Mass., one of the ancient 
parishes which will celebrate their ter- 
centenary this year, Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson, the minister, preached February 
16 on “The Ancient Covenant of the 
Church”. After the service, copies of the 
original covenants of a number of the 
early Puritan churches of New England 
were on exhibition. 


The Church of Tozmorrow 


The future of Unitarianism depends in no small degree on the 


loyalty of its adherents to-day. 


As they bend every effort now 


to the strengthening of their denomination and of the organi- 
zations within its field, so will Liberalism continue in its ad- 


vance. 


Two of these organizations, the Young People’s Religious 


Union and the Unitarian Laymen’s League now make their 
appeal to the Fellowship for $406,000 with which to continue 
their present work; to strengthen their services along those 
lines where a greater need and greater interest has become evi- 
dent; and to provide a modest permanent operating fund. 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND (Incorporated) 
16 BEACON STREET, 


BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Jere A. Downs, Treasurer 
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Death of Mrs. F. B. Pratt; 


Her Generous Benefactions 


Mrs. Fannie Barnard Pratt of Boston, 
Mass., through whose sustained and gen- 
erous interest the Frances Merry Barnard 
Home was opened and dedicated - during 
Anniversary Week last year, died Feb- 
ruary 12 at Hotel Bristol, where she had 
resided for forty years. 

Mrs. Pratt was born in July, 1830, and 
so lacked but a few months of reaching 
the century mark. She was a direct de- 
seendant of Lord Robert Barnard, and on 
the maternal side was of Huguenot ances- 
try. In her long and useful life she had 
come into contact with Emerson, Holmes, 
Julia Ward Howe, and Louisa Alcott in 
the Concord Society of Philosophy. Among 
her friends she numbered Miss Alcott, 
Longfellow, Charles Sumner, Charles 
Dickens, and Wendell Phillips. 

At the funeral services in the First 
Church in Boston, Dr. Charles HE. Park 
paid her high tribute. The American Uni- 
tarian Association was represented at the 
service by Dr. Louis C. Cornish and Dr. 
Walter Reid Hunt, its president and sec- 
retary. The Frances Merry Barnard 
Home, Inc., was represented by Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot, president of the trustees, 


Miss Anna M. Bancroft, and Miss Helen 


au 


5! 


Kimball. The honorary pall-bearers were 
all men associated with that corporation, 
which was named for Mrs. Pratt’s mother. 
They were Fred Lamson, Richards M. 
Bradley, Harry Barnes, William B. Seig- 
nious, W. Forbes Robertson, and Clinton 
W. Jackson. 

Mrs. Pratt was one of the founders anda 
life member of the Boston Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, the oldest 
director of the Brookline Free Hospital 
for Women, a life member of the Bos- 
tonian Society, a member of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and of the 
Wintergreen, Castilian, and Wednesday 
Morning Clubs. 

Large bequests for charities were made 
under Mrs. Pratt’s will. She was deeply 
concerned over the fate of elderly women 
who had no one to care for them, and her 
will provides a home for such women, inv 
an endowment of the Frances Merry Bar- 
nard Home, Inc., which she gave a year 
or more ago, and also in a fund for poor 
widows in Boston. 

Among many specific bequests are $50,000 
to the Home, with Alexander’s portraits of 
her father and mother, to be bung in its 
parlor; $5,000 to the First Church in 
Boston; $200 to the First Church Alli- 
ance branch; $300 to the South Friendly 
Society of First Church; $1,000 to the 
Lend a Hand Society. On the death of 
eight individual beneficiaries, a trust fund 
of $60,000 will be divided between Frances 
Merry Barnard Home and the trust fund 
for poor widows of Boston, and the residue 
of her estate is to be divided between 
those two charities. 

Frances Merry Barnard Home, Ince., is 
located in Hyde Park, Mass., and is for 
women who need a home, preferably Uni- 
tarians, although not necessarily so. 

." . Pratt was the widow of Eleazor 
ome Pratt, a Boston merchant who 


d forty years ago. Mr. Pratt gave to 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
The Pratt Building of Naval Architecture, 
for which Mrs. Pratt has left money for 
the erection of an illuminated clock to 
be inscribed with her name. 


San Disco, Carir.—The Y. P. R. U. of 
the Unitarian Church gave a banquet in 
honor of Miss Virginia Frederick, field 
secretary of the national Union, at the 
time of her two-day visit. 


Plays and Pageants 


for the 


Church School 


Edited by MARIE W. JOHNSON 


Fifteen simple but impressive plays 
and pageants, all of which have been 


successfully produced, for Easter, 
Christmas, and other festivals of your 
church, which will inspire the partici- 
pants and delight your congregation. 
Write today for a copy to be sent to 
you for examination 


208 pages. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


$2.00 postpaid 
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Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 

Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 

FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
“ tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT 4 
Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD ' Vice-Presidents 
JAMES D. GORDON, Treasurer. 
ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Ex. Secretary. 


Paul, The Radical 


By ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


Religion contemplates not merely patching up our lives, but, as 
was the case of Paul after his conversion, instilling in us a new * 
heart and new mind and a new purpose. 
Published for free distribution 


A.U.A,. No. 314. 


Order by number, not by title. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 BEACON STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


“The story of the emancipation of religion 
from an unfortunate servitude”’ 


The Renaissance of Jesus 


By GEORGE TOLOVER TOLSON 
REFORMED CHURCH MESSENGER: 


“Here is a book to read, heed and inwardly digest.” 


THE EXPOSITOR: 


“Our age is witnessing a tremendous revival of interest in the life and message of 


Jesus, a ho; 


ul sign both for the church and the world. Professor Tolson here adds a 


worthy and thought-compelling volume on the subject.” 


Price, net, $2.00, postpaid 


AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK 
150 Fifth Avenue 


CINCINNATI 
420 Plum Street 


CHICAGO 
740 Rush Street 


The ESSENCE of 
religion consists 
EN THE > UNIO’ 
of man’s will and 
God’s purpose 


Duluth Church Had Best Record 
in League Attendance Reports 


The First Unitarian Church of Duluth, 
Minn., had the highest percentage of in- 
crease in its congregation among all the 


churches that reported in the annual 
Church Attendance Campaign of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League for the last 
chureh year. The increase was thirty- 
seven per cent. In making returns from 
Duluth, the attendance for one month was 
inadvertently omitted, so that in the story 
published in THe Reeister of September 
19 last, the record was noted as incom- 
plete, with an increase of thirty-two per 
cent. for the months reported. 


Mr. McGlenen’s Father Dies 

Sdward W. MecGlenen, city registrar of 
Boston, Mass., for many years and an au- 
thority on the history of Boston, who died 
February 11, was the father of Rey. 
Edward W. McGlenen, Jr., minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Westboro, Mass. The 
elder Mr. MceGlenen was a member of the 
Second Church in Boston, where the 
funeral service was held February 18, At 
one time he was commissioned to have 
charge of the compiling and printing of 
the ancient records of Boston. He was 
historian of the Boston Chapter of the 
Sons of the American Revolution and had 
written a number of historical essays and 
papers. 


Gift in Memory of Mrs. Wicks 


All Souls Unitarian Church of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is considering plans for build- 
ing an addition to the church edifice, a 
parish house, to provide more ample room 
for the church school and to take care of 
other activities. A gift of $5,000 toward 


the cost has been made in memory of 
Blizabeth Goodnow Wicks, wife ‘of the 
minister, Dr. Frank 8S. C. Wicks. Mrs. 


Wicks died recently. The first contribu- 
tion cume in the form of a bequest of 
$2,000 in the will of the late Miss Carolyn 
Goodheart. 

SUFFALO, N.Y.—At the annual meeting 
of the First Unitarian Church, the follow- 
ing trustees were elected for a term of 
three years: Miss Lucilla Dunbar and 
Joseph B. Fisk, Jr. Evan Hollister is the 
new chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
and W. Bryan May the secretary. Carle- 
ton J. Townsend was chosen clerk of the 
parish. Miss Sarah D. Clifton, William A. 
Jones, and Fred Harlow were elected 
members of the Parish Council from the 
congregation-at-large, 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


A Circulating Library 


of books on religion, education, psy- 
chology, ethics, philosophy, peace, 
social relations and the family has 
been established by the Laymen’s 
League at its headquarters in co- 
operation with the Department of 
Religious Education. For books and 
information write Mrs. BErarricr 
Waopteien, Librarian, at the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTREN BRAcon STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 

The Spring Quarter will begin 
March 31, 1980. 

For information address 
President SypNry B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation, 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work ayail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the VPresident. 


BPARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D, 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Georce G. Davis, PRESIDENT 

Yo-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists, Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, 


ILLINOIS, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


PresipenT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurrr, PAUL C, CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs, 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller. 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. RvuriepGn, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIN M. FILooN, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“(In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School. 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 
OUR CAMPING CLUB 


46 BOYLSTON Simacr 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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Dr. J. L. Robinson Named 


Minister Emeritus at Memphis 


At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Memphis, Tenn., the 
minister, Rev. John Clarence Petrie, an- 
nounced an eight per cent. gain in mem- 


_ bership since September and prophesied a 


growth of sixteen per cent. by next May. 

The following trustees were re-elected : 
L. BE. Rugg, J. H. Embury, Robert S. 
Keebler. 

‘Dr. John Lunsford Robinson, former as- 
sociate minister was made minister emeri- 
tus by unanimous vote, as a small token 
of the appreciation of the congregation for 
all Dr. Robinson has done and is still 
doing for the Memphis church. 

Preceding the meeting, Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter of Boston, Mass., addressed the 
membership on “Taking the Risks of 
Peace’. The hopes of the Memphis church 
are high for a slow but solid growth in 
this territory, where new thought is pene- 
trating with great rapidity. 


Collegiate Meeting in Staten Island 

“Personality and Social Adjustment” 
will be the subject to be discussed at the 
second annual New York Intercollegiate 
Conference, to be held in the Unitarian 
Church at Staten Island during the week- 
end of March 8 and 9. Some of the ques- 
tions to be taken up will be: How can you 
make your personality count, in college? 
How can you avoid being a square peg in 


around hole? How can you adjust your- 


self to the conflict between the older and 
the younger generations? How can you 
make your personality effective in the 
wider social scheme? 

The first session, Saturday afternoon, 
will be led by students from various col- 
leges. Dr. Gustave Beck of the Labor 
Temple in New York will speak. The 
Sunday morning sermon will be by George 
Odell, editor of The Standard, ethical cul- 
ture publication. Dinner will be at the 
church. An hour or more then will be de- 
yoted to college opinions about the confer- 
ence and a discussion. The expenses, 
aside from railroad fares, will be five dol- 
lars, of which one dollar is for a registra- 
tion fee. This fee should be sent to the 
Intercollegiate Student Conference, Staten 
Island, N.Y., with request for registration. 
The conference is not confined to Unita- 
rian students. The conference is in charge 
of Rey. Paul H. Chapman, minister of the 
Staten Island church. 


McCabe Lectures at Kansas City 


Joseph McCabe of London, England, 
famous Rationalist lecturer and prolific 
writer and translator, has been giving a 
series of nine lectures at All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Kansas City, Mo., under 
auspices of the church. The series will 
continue through February 28, ending with 
a lecture on “The Coming of the Kingdom 
of Man’. 


Omana, Nes.—Unitarian Sunday News 
is the name of a one-sheet periodical is- 
sued by the First Unitarian Church school, 
the first number of which appeared under 
date of January. 
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The Age-Old Vision 
of YOUTH 


Priumphant above the materialism of a machine age, the sensitive 
soul seeks and finds an answer to its deepest need in the conception 
of religion as the life of the spirit. 


Youth is the golden age of idealism. Thousands of intelligent and 
thoughtful young people of to-day are subconsciously forswearing the 
crude religious conceptions of yesterday. They are searching for a 
religious outlook which will harmonize with modern ethical and in- 
tellectual standards. 


Liberal religion meets this need. Many who may ultimately become 
spiritual leaders are being reached and influenced through the work 
of the National Library Committee. 


Bach three-dollar contribution places THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER in one 
more college library—thirty dollars pays for ten library subscriptions. 
Your contribution will be gratefully appreciated, whether it be large 
or small. 

For further information write 

J. HARRY HOOPER, Secretary 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


‘The National Library Committee 
of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Octavo. 
Former price $10 per a Now specially priced at $5 per set. 


THE WIDER FELLOWSHIP 


Memories, Friendships, and Endeavors for Religious Unity 
By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


This life story, which is both historical and autobiographical, possesses an 
almost inestimable value both to Unitarians and to the whole liberal religious 
movement, because it tells the graphie story of the activities of a Unitarian 
minister, now over eighty years old who, in a singuiarly varied and devoted 
ministry of fifty-five years, has served the Unitarian cause in perhaps a larger 
number and variety of ways 


n any of his fellows, and who also has brought 


together for mutual acquaintance and co-operation the religious liberals of all 
kinds in America, Europe and the Orient. 


The two volumes which comprise this autobiography are source books and 
have permanent historical value. They should be available to every Unitarian 
minister and to all students of religion. 


200 Illustrations. 


Two Volumes (Boxed). 1180 pages. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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“And can you cook like Mother used to?” 
“Yes, if you can stand indigestion like 
Father used to.”—Answers. 


Literary Note: Lives of great men oft 
remind us that the next quarterly payment 
on them is about due.—Town Topics. 


Shipwrecked Sailor: ‘““Why does that big 
cannibal look at us so intently?” His 
companion (cheerfully) : “I expect he’s the 
food inspector.” 


“If ‘having a good time’ is all there is 
to life’, says Otis Moore, ‘fa monkey has 
a man outdistanced completely—both in 
amusing others and in being amused”. 


Donald (to wife at railway station) : 
“Wha! Ye canna get a porter tae tak our 
luggage?” Wife: ‘Na, na. Ye try, Donal’, 
ye’re accent’s no’ quite sae noticeable.” 


Fond Father: “Come, Tommy, even if 
you have hurt yourself a bit, you 
shouldn’t ery.” Tommy: ‘“What’s—cry- 
ing—for—then?’—Beacon Herald. 


So live, that when thy summons comes, 
No mortal, sane or daffy, 
Will read the praises on thy tomb 
And call them epitaffy. 
—Judge. 


Something that appeals to us as real 
news is that when “The Taming of the 
Shrew” was put in the movies it was 
called “The Taming of the Shrew.” 

—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


At a recent dinner in London, A. P. 
Herbert made a palpable hit at that busy 
journalistic cleric, Dean Inge. “He is 
usually described as a pillar of the 
Church”, said Mr. Herbert. ‘Really, he 
is two columns of an evening newspaper.” 


The smile of the fish is.a vacuous stare, 

Like the smile of kind souls who 
exclaim : : 

“Your face is familiar—I’ve met you 


somewhere, 

But I fear I’ve forgotten your name.” 

Ouiver Herrorp, in “Excuse It, Please.” 

A headline in an evening paper, “Galaxy 
of Colors’, moyes The Manchester Guard- 
ian thus: “The word ‘Galaxy’ really means 
the ‘Milky Way’ and embodies the root of 
the actual Greek word for ‘milk’; so 
whatever other things ‘a galaxy’ may be 
exended to cover, it cannot very well be 
made to include a kaleidoscope. It will be 
a bad night for even the most daring sub- 
editor when the Galaxy across the heavens 
is indistinguishable from a rainbow—and 
an even worse morning when the milk 
arrives in colored streaks.” 


A Sunday-school teacher, after conduct- 
ing a lesson on the story of “Jacob's 
Ladder”, concluded by saying, “Now is 
there any little boy or girl who would like 
to ask a question about the lesson?” Little 
Susie looked puzzled for a moment, and 
then raised her hand. “A question, Susie?” 
asked the teacher. “I would like to 
know”, said Susie, “why did the angels 
climb the ladder when they had wings 
and could fly?’ The teacher thought for 
some moments, and then, looking about the 
class, asked, “Is there any little boy who 
would like to answer Susie’s question?’ 

—Argonaut, 


The Christian Register 


IT HELPS ALL AROUND 


The older minister says: “I wish I did 
not have to work so hard, could retire, 
or take a smaller church; but on the 
little I have saved, how can I live?” 
The church says: “We need a more 
vigorous man, but we never paid the 
minister any extravagant salary; and, 
if we let him go, perhaps it will be to 
the poorhouse.” Here is where the 
pension helps in a practical, business- 
like way. It helps the older minister 


and the church to separate, when neces- 
sary, and to maintain self-respect on 


both sides. There would be more 
chance for denominational self-respect 
if the pension were a little larger— 
say, $900 a year. If you form the habit 
of giving each year to the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society, it will be 
larger. Send contributions generous 
and prompt to 


Rev. Harorp G. ARNOLD, T'reasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


SRSA 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


9 Pass following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 

HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 


HO eee 
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SECC Se 


SU 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 


Accountiing—Norm al—Seeretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographio—Civil Service: 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H, BURDETT, Pres, } 


SHURCH, HELP AND 
Transient rate 4 cen r word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more invert ns. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch se columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


EDUCATIONAL—Do now the game “A 


Study of, Shakespeare It is entertaining, 
instrue Endorsed by best authorities. 
Pri cents, postage, 5 cents. Tas SHAKES- 


PE Cius, Camden, Maine. 


A POSITION is open for a young woman, Uni- 
tarian, as office clerk and stenographer in 
Boston. In writing, give age, qualifications, 
references, and salary desired. Experience not 
a primey requisite, THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
C-155. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), — 


corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Hour of Organ Music, 4.30 P.m., by William B. 
Zeuch, organist. All seats free at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Bmeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 9 
A.M., at King’s Chapel House, church school; 
at 11 a.MS at King’s Chapel, Morning Prayer, 
with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 12.15 v.m., Holy 


Communion. Week-day services, 12.15 P.M. 
Monday, Organ Recital. ‘Tuesday to Friday, 
inclusive, Rev. Charles EB. Park, D.D., First 


Church, Boston. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCI (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 A.M., Morning service ; 
chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell will preach February 23, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at Bast 82nJ1 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m., Chureh School; 11 Aa.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at S0th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


PARISH. 
Service at 


IBLES 


in 90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


